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FALL 1943 


Woman’s Responsibilities in the Post-War World 


Our New Opportunities for Pioneering 


By Vera MIcHELES DEAN 


N THIS day, when we mark the twen- 
QO ty-third anniversary of the woman 
suffrage Amendment, we should pause to 
pay tribute to the men and women of our 
times who, in the midst of suffering and 
despair, are keeping faith with humanity 
by rejecting tyranny. If it were not for 
their unremitting struggle, we here, in 
lands still free, would be unable to rally 
our strength for ultimate victory. 

That is surely one of the lessons we must 
learn from this gruelling ordeal — that 
freedom, unless jealously and constantly 
preserved from all encroachments, will 
perish from the earth. Yet one of the sur- 
est ways to destroy freedom is to abuse it 
for the advancement of the interests of 
any particular individual or group. The 
most pressing problem of our age is to find 
a practicable way of life which will pre- 
serve and enhance the integrity and rights 
of the individual, and at the same time 
make the individual conscious of his re- 
sponsibility to the community and eager 
to discharge this responsibility. 

This problem, which is present in acute 
form both within nations and in relations 
between nations, can be eventually solved 
only through the closest and most under- 
standing collaboration between all mem- 
bers of the community, whatever may 
be their particular talents and aspirations. 


This address, by the Research Director of 
the Foreign Policy Association, was delivered 
at the opening of the Woman’s Rights Collec- 
tion, presented to Radcliffe College through 
the generosity of Maud Wood Park and other 
suffragists. The opening of the collection was 
celebrated August 26 — the twenty-third an- 
niversary of the Proclamation of the Suffrage 
Amendment. Mrs. Dean’s address is printed 
here by permission of the Radcliffe Quarterly. 


And such collaboration, to be truly effec- 
tive, requires participation by women in 
public life on terms of equality with men. 

To achieve such participation, as we 
have discavered during the past quarter of 
a century, it is not enough for women to 
have the right to vote. That right is merely 
a tool — a tool which, once obtained, can 
be allowed to rust from disuse or else 
sharpened and improved over and over 
again for constructive purposes. Woman 
suffrage, like the League of Nations, is a 
piece of machinery which in itself can 
accomplish nothing. Its effectiveness de- 
pends on our willingness to make it work. 


Ix APPRAISING the achievements of 
women over the past twenty-three years, 
we must be careful to avoid both discour- 
agement and overhopefulness. If women, 
in spite of many new advantages and op- 
portunities, have not yet achieved equal- 
ity with men in various fields of creative 
activity, that should not dismay us. It 
takes years, sometimes centuries, of effort 
to evolve human institutions. The life- 
span of the average individual is too brief 
to permit of proper perspective. Just 
as we have no reason to despair of inter- 
national organization because the League 
of Nations did not succeed in removing 
the causes of war, so we have no reason to 
feel downcast about the future of women 
merely because, in some countries, they 
have lost hard-won rights, or in this coun- 
try have failed to take full advantage of 
the rights they do possess. 

But at the same time it would be dan- 
gerous for us to be lulled into excessive 
optimism. Women here can vote, can hold 
office, and as a result of war necessity are 
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now finding practically all jobs open to 
them. We must squarely face the fact, 
however, that there are still very few 
women in positions where they can col- 
laborate in the making — not merely in 
the execution — of national and interna- 
tional policies. And such policy-making 
positions as women do hold are usually in 
fields regarded as specifically “women’s 
work,” such as child welfare, nutrition, or 
education. 


Now one thing should be made clear at 
the outset. There is no reason whatever 
why women should be appointed or 
elected to policy-making positions merely 
because they are women. The tendency to 
insist that women should be placed in cer- 
tain posts just because they are women 
has resulted in some appointments which 
are rightly open to criticism on grounds of 
lack of intrinsic merit. If we are to achieve 
sound and lasting fusion of the talents of 
men and women for the benefit of the com- 
munity as a whole, we must urge that 
women should participate in the making of 
policies in fields hitherto regarded as 
“‘men’s work” — such as relations be- 
tween industry and labor, foreign affairs, 
trade at home and abroad, and so on. But 
with equal urgency we must insist that 
women appointed to such posts should 
have the proper training, and should be 
prepared to stand the most searching scru- 
tiny of their qualifications, on the same 
basis as men. Only then can women par- 
ticipate fully and constructively, not 
through reluctant concessions by men to 
the pleas of the weaker (or fairer) sex, 
but through their own fairly won accom- 
plishments. 

But, it may be objected, women have 
enjoyed here, and increasingly enjoy, op- 
portunities for education equal to those of 
men. What more do we need to become 
moulders of policy? What we need, and 
in peacetime did not have, is the convic- 
tion that if we want to we shall have the 
same opportunities as men for using our 
special skills and creative abilities. 

This conviction would give substance 


to our dreams, a tangible goal for our 
aspirations. Without it, the education of 
women, no matter how perfected or ex- 
panded, will remain in essence a finishing- 
school process, lacking in definite aim, 
save in the case of a few exceptional 
women dedicated to creative work, and 
therefore lacking in that strong incentive 
that gives form and purpose to the educa- 
tion of men. 

I want to emphasize that what women 
need to fire their latent energies is the con- 
viction that if they want they can have the 
same opportunities as men. It would be 
just as foolish to insist that all women 
must enter some vocation or profession 
as it would be to bar them all from occu- 
pations outside the home. Many women 
find complete satisfaction in homemaking, 
and their achievement is every bit as 
creative as that of women in the factory, 
the office, the school, the studio, or on the 
stage. But the important thing is that 
those of us who may have no particular 
predilection for cooking, or sewing, or 
even child-rearing, should feel that neither 
by law, nor custom, nor social convention 
shall we be barred from participating on 
equal terms with men in whatever field of 
activity we may have trained ourselves 
for. And in this respect social convention 
has hitherto proved more of an obstacle 
than any laws or restrictions. 


Women themselves are by no means free 
of blame for this. For until war revalued 
all values, there were far too many 
women, understandably devoted to house- 
hold tasks, who frowned on women inter- 
ested in other occupations. This feminine 
disapproval of professional women is far 
more responsible, according to psychia- 
trists, for the “guilt complex” of women 
who try to combine a career and a home 
than any discrimination they may en- 
counter on the part of men. 

What is this “guilt complex”? It is due 
to a sort of split personality in women who 
want to build a home, enjoy the love and 
companionship of husband and children, 
and at the same time devote themselves 
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wholeheartedly to a full-time career. No 
woman should have to make a choice be- 
tween home and career. Both are essential 
to her attainment of full stature as a 
human being and citizen of a democratic 
society. Yet many women feel themselves 
torn between the two tasks, unequal to 
perform both, yet reluctant to abandon 
either. 

It is in the interest of the community 
that women should bear healthy and well- 
balanced children, but it is also in the in- 
terest of the community, as the war has 
abundantly proved, that women should 
share in the thousand and one activities 
that make up the fabric of modern civili- 
zation. The totalitarian states have tried 
to check a declining birthrate by thrusting 
women back into the kitchen, only to find 
that they needed them in industry. We in 
this country, under stress of war, have 
thrust women out of the home into all 
kinds of work, from shipbuilding to para- 
chute-making — only to find that we can- 
not bring up children in empty homes 
where there is no one to cook their meals 
or protect them from juvenile delin- 
quency. 


Waar shall we do about this now, and 
after the war? I would suggest that, while 
women owe a responsibility to the com- 
munity, and should perform it on the 
same terms as men, we must also realize 
that the community owes a responsibility 
to women. We must make it possible, in 
practice, for women to combine a home 
and a career, by expanding community 
facilities for child care, recreation, and 
feeding; and we must create a social at- 
mosphere in which women who work will 
feel no more guilty of neglecting their 
homes than do men who see nothing in- 
compatible in being fathers and at the 
same time lawyers, merchants, architects, 
statesmen, engineers, or poets. 

It is only when women have achieved 
the emotional release that love and chil- 
dren give them, and the moral release that 
relief from absorption in household duties 
would afford, that they will be able to 


work side by side with men at the vast 
and challenging tasks of rehabilitation and 
reconstruction that await us once hostili- 
ties have ceased. 


To rHese tasks women can bring, if they 
persist in the endeavor to learn, the same 
technical training as men. They can also 
bring a concept strangely unfamiliar to 
most men hitherto engaged in the adjust- 
ment of national and international rela- 
tions: the concept that every decision we 
make in the shaping of policy at home and 
abroad should be determined first of all 
not by considerations of personal profit, or 
national prestige, or strategic advantage, 
but by the effect it will have on human 
welfare. 

If, after this war, we again seek to ad- 
just relations between nations solely by 
moving boundary stones or redistributing 
colonies, we shall still fall short of prevent- 
ing the recurrence of war. The average 
man and woman are not concerned with 
boundary stones, or details of colonial 
administration, or access to raw materials. 
They are concerned, we all are concerned, 
with the simple matter of daily living — 
with the opportunity to work at a useful 
task, to feed, house, and clothe themselves 
and their children, and to enjoy what is 
rightly called recreation — the chance to 
partake of leisure activities that make of 
life something more than mere physical 
survival. 

It is in terms of the ability and willing- 
ness of the United Nations to satisfy 
these humble wants by common effort — 
not by the military defeat of the Axis 
powers — that our victory will be judged 
by our contemporaries, and by history. 


Yer what are women doing to prepare 
themselves for these historic, these critical 
responsibilities? Hundreds of men are be- 
ing trained in this country and in Britain 
for service in AMG — the Allied Military 
Government for occupied territories. There 
are no women so far in the ranks of AMG, 
and such functions as women are per- 
forming abroad for the various agencies 
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— Office of Relief and Rehabilitation, 
State Department, War Department, Red 
Cross — are once more the subsidiary 
functions of clerks, secretaries, executors 
of policies, with no opportunity to par- 
ticipate in their making. Yet in this coun- 
try, in Britain, and in the lands we hope 
to liberate, are hundreds of experienced 
women eager to take part selflessly in the 
tasks of post-war reconstruction, but una- 
ble to date to obtain the special training 
offered to men at such schools as that 
established by the War Department in 
Charlottesville. 


Ane we not missing thus a great, a stir- 
ring opportunity to train women — not 
undergraduates in our colleges who cannot 
have as yet the breadth of view and the 
experience for such tasks — but women 
who already have demonstrated their tal- 
ents in various fields, just as Charlottes- 
ville recruits mature men who have al- 
ready made their mark in various careers 
and professions? It would seem appropri- 
ate for all of us gathered here today to 
celebrate the anniversary of the moment 
when women obtained the right to vote, 
to rededicate ourselves to the future by 
undertaking the training of women for the 
manifold responsibilities of the post-war 
world. Women so trained would not only 
have the right to ask for participation in 
tasks abroad on equal terms with men. 
They would be ready to share with men 
returning from far-flung fronts the prob- 
lems raised by war, and to face, without 
fear and without false hope, the difficulties 
of post-war readjustment. 


The world that we shall know at the 
end of this war will seem to many of us an 
unfamiliar, perhaps a frightening world. 
It will be a world where we must learn 
that it is not enough for us and our chil- 
dren to have such material advantages as 
bathtubs, orange juice, and milk, if next 
door to us — in China, or Russia, or Latin 
America — live people who don’t have 
enough to eat, or are ridden with poverty 
and disease. 

No one who undertakes to be his broth- 
ers keeper can remain an isolationist. 
But there is always the danger that being 
one’s brother’s keeper may prove tanta- 
mount to imperialism. We must chart a 
course between the false security of isola- 
tion in the midst of our own plenty, and 
the false security of imperialism through 
living off the resources of other peoples. 
We must learn not only that peace is pref- 
erable to war — even the Nazis would ad- 
mit that — but that unfortunately there 
are still millions of people in the world 
for whom war is an escape from the mis- 
eries and frustrations of peactime living. 


Topay the world is so fluid that it seems 
like clay in our hands, to be shaped to our 
heart’s desire. There may be no new op- 
portunities for pioneering in terms of new 
lands to explore, new resources to dis- 
cover — although the airplane may change 
even that situation. But there are infinite 
possibilities for pioneering in the field of 
human relations. And women have amply 
proved throughout history that they have 
the courage, the vision, and the fortitude 
to be good pioneers. 








+ The Dean of Barnard College gives her impressions 
as an educator, and past president of the IFUW. 


J ourney to England, 1943 


An Interview with Virginia C. Gildersleeve 


‘s Fyrom the officers of the International 
F Federation of University Women, un- 
expectedly able to meet in London on 
July 14, 1943, I bring back warm greetings 
to the American Association of University 
Women and heartiest thanks for its con- 
stant and generous help to university 
women during these terrible years. 

“The officers felt that the Federation had 
shown great vitality in surviving the 
tragedies of the time and had fully justi- 
fied the hopes of its founders. They laid 
tentative plans for resuming activities and 
especially for helping the national federa- 
tions in occupied countries to re-establish 
themselves as their nations are freed.” 

This is the heartening message of Dean 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve, on her return 
from England, to members of the AAUW. 
Too busy with the opening of Barnard 
College to write an article, Dean Gilder- 
sleeve found time to answer questions of 
an AAUW staff member in order to share 
freshly with American university women 
the impressions she had gleaned in her 
month’s stay in England. 

Foremost among these impressions was 
a sense of the vitality and confidence in the 
future which prevails among the British 
people. The courage and determination 
that made a triumph out of near-disaster 
are now expressed in a vigorous attack on 
all sorts of reconstruction tasks, ranging 
from the rebuilding of London to the 
reform of the educational system from 
nursery school to university. 

Dean Gildersleeve went to England on 
the invitation of the British Ministry of 
Information. Left free to plan her own 
activities, she gave special attention to 
women’s colleges, women in the armed 


services, and the groups — both official 
and unofficial — planning for the educa- 
tional reconstruction of Europe. She was 
also in touch with the university women 
of Britain and the allied countries. 

The Officers Meeting of the LIFUW 
which Dean Gildersleeve attended is re- 
ported elsewhere in this JourNAL. Even 
the routine procedure of this first official 
meeting in more than three years under- 
lined the drama of the occasion. The first 
business was to read, confirm, and sign the 
Minutes of the last two meetings, held in 
Stockholm on August 14, 1939, and in 
Brussels on March 2-3, 1940. “It was a 
solemn and moving experience,” Dean 
Gildersleeve commented; and we can well 
imagine the mixed feelings of sorrow and 
thankfulness with which the officers pres- 
ent in London recalled what the university 
women of the world had suffered in these 
years, and with what valor and good will 
all those who could had held together. 


Asxen whether women students in Eng- 
land are going into scientific and technical 
fields as American women are, Dean 
Gildersleeve replied that that had been 
one of her first questions when she visited 
the British women’s colleges. There seemed 
to be not much change in the proportions 
going into the various subjects in these 
colleges; but in the coeducational uni- 
versities the members were apparently 
affected by the scheme of government 
assistance for students who specialize in 
inathematics, physics, and engineering. 
At Newnham College, Cambridge, where 
there has always been considerable em- 
phasis on science and mathematics, Dean 
Gildersleeve said she found herself sur- 
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rounded by brilliant young women mathe- 
maticians. At Oxford, which has tradition- 
ally leaned to the humanities, and where 
very, very few men can now study these, 
the tradition is being carried on by the 
women. In England as in the United States 
the women’s colleges have larger numbers 
applying for admission than ever before. 


The impact of the war upon education 
is probably one of the causes of the active 
concern of the British people at present 
with plans to revise their school system. 
Dean Gildersleeve found that in the dis- 
cussion of educational reform in England 
today, the education of girls is not thought 
of very much as a separate problem. The 
two points uppermost in educational plan- 
ning are measures to give the best educa- 
tional opportunities to children of ability, 
regardless of their social and financial 
status, and methods of education for 
character. 

After the experiences of the British 
in the last few years these points of em- 
phasis are not surprising. But, Dean Gil- 
dersleeve observed, it 1s a little surprising 
and most heartening to find that both the 
people and the government of Great 
Britain, in the midst of a war that still 
demands tremendous sacrifices, have the 
will and the energy to undertake funda- 
mental, far-reaching reforms in the edu- 
cational system of the nation. 


The interest of the British people in 
reform of their own school system is re- 
lated to their interest in general problems 
of educational reconstruction as part of 
the peace settlement. England, especially 
London, is today a great international 
center. Among the exiles from the Con- 
tinent are many educators, and they are 
naturally looking toward and preparing 
for the rebuilding of education within 
their own countries. The planning gener- 
ally follows two main lines, — restoring 
the school system with its teachers and 
equipment, and introducing content and 
methods designed to promote a better 
world order. 


Planning for educational reconstruction 
is both official and unofficial. The report 
of the International Assembly, an un- 
official body, was published in this country 
last spring by the American Council on 
Public Affairs. The official body, the Con- 
ference of Allied Ministries of Education, 
has not yet published its recommendations. 


Recarpvine problems of post-war educa- 
tion, Dean Gildersleeve commented on the 
parallel activity in the United States and 
Great Britain. She said, however, that 
because of the difficulty of civilian travel 
across the Atlantic, there has not been as 
much or as continuous contact between 
the groups here and in England as both 
sides wish. This lack of personal exchange 
has not prevented a striking similarity of 
opinion on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Nevertheless, it is hoped that ways can be 
found to make future cooperation more ex- 
tensive and immediate. Meanwhile, Dean 
Gildersleeve considers it most important 
that educational organizations in America 
should go on with their study of the role of 
education in the post-war world. 


Dean Gildersleeve’s interest in the wom- 
en’s services — the WRENS, the ATS, 
and the WAF — was heightened by her 
own experience as a member of the Ad- 
visory Committee on the WAVES in 
this country. Her enthusiasm matched 
that of other observers who have seen the 
British women at work as part of the 
armed services of the nation. She spoke of 
the deftness and sureness with which some 
of the Wrens she saw folded parachutes, 
and mentioned the quiet competence of 
the women in the ATS who “man” the 
“mixed batteries” of anti-aircraft guns 
—a task which takes as much mathe- 
matical knowledge and precision as man- 
ual dexterity. On her visit to a WAF 
station, she had a close view of a Spitfire 
plane, the fighting instrument that is still 
regarded by many aviation experts as the 
best yet designed for its purpose. Nat- 
urally, she was reminded of the tremen- 
dous exploits of the young men who flew 
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the Spitfires and Hurricanes in the Battle 
of Britain, and of the valuable aid given 
by the women pilots who ferried the 
planes to and from the airfields and thus 
spared many of the men who were so 
desperately needed to fight off the invaders. 


Two of the questions most frequently put 
to Dean Gildersleeve since she returned 
are, ‘“Did you see much of the devastation 
from the air raids?” and “How do the Brit- 
ish get on with the American soldiers?” 

In answer to the second question, Dean 
Gildersleeve said that the British people 
are making a great effort to understand 
the Americans. A number of pamphlets 
have been published for their guidance, in- 
cluding one entitled, ‘““Who Are the Ameri- 
cans?” The question — and answer — are 
pertinent, she feels, because many Britons 
who never thought much about us before 
are suddenly realizing that the American 
people have a distinctive character of their 
own and are not “just colonials gone 
wrong.” Dean Gildersleeve did not have 
much opportunity to go among the Ameri- 
can troops, but she did see encouraging 
evidences that the efforts of the British to 
be good hosts were appreciated by the 
Americans. 


As to the physical devastation of Eng- 
land, Dean Gildersleeve found it more 
noticeable in a small city like Plymouth, 
where the bombing had been concen- 
trated, than in London, where — except 
in the “City” — it had been scattered. 
In London the destruction was particu- 
larly noticeable around some of the fa- 
miliar landmarks that had suffered, espe- 
cially churches. In that connection, she 
said that the German air war in Britain 
had damaged some 13,000 churches and 
other ecclesiastical buildings — a figure 
which the British press published with 
special emphasis when Rome was bombed. 


Boz, Dean Gildersleeve added, “The 
ruins left by the Battle of Britain make 
less of an impression on a visitor than the 
spirit of the people. When the battle was 
going on, their spirit rose above fear and 
horror, and now they are not depressed by 
the constant reminders of what they have 
suffered. On the contrary, after living 
through that ordeal and knowing that the 
tide has turned toward victory, they are 
now filled with hope and energy and ready 
to undertake any constructive task.” 

— Reported by 
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The Equal Rights Amendment Revised 


Have Recent Developments Removed the 


Grounds for Opposition? 


On May 24 the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee reported favorably a revised 
version of the proposed Equal Rights 
Amendment. The AAUW Committee on 
Economic and Legal Status of Women, 
meeting on June 12, discussed the new 
wording and other recent developments 
having a bearing upon the proposed 
amendment. Opposition to the Equal 
Rights Amendment is a part of the AAUW 
program, expressed in the legislative item 
adopted by the 1941 Convention, which 
reads: 

Continued support of the principle of 
equality for women; continuation of work to 
achieve equality without impairing social 
efforts to safeguard the health, safety, and 
economic welfare of women workers; and 
continued opposition to the proposed Equal 
Rights Amendment to the Constitution as a 
method of obtaining equality. 


The Association is thus committed to 
work in opposition to the Amendment. 
However, many believe that arguments for 
and against the amendment are affected 
by the rewording, and also by the 1941 
Supreme Court decision regarding protec- 
tive legislation for men and women, the 
Committee on the Status of Women rec- 
ommended that the case for and against 
the amendment in the light of these de- 
velopments be presented in the JouRNAL. 

Accordingly, two members of the com- 
mittee here summarize the arguments on 
either side. AAUW members are urged to 
study this material carefully, since the 
revised amendment is now on the Senate 
calendar, and in the House the subcom- 
mittee of the House Judiciary Committee 
has agreed to recommend the revised ver- 
sion to the House Judiciary Committee. 

— Eprtor’s Notre 


Yes: Old Objections to the Amendment Have Been Removed 


The Case for the New Amendment 


The Equal Rights Amendment, as it 
was originally proposed in 1923, read as 
follows: 


Men and women shall have equal rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction. Congress 
shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 


To meet some of the criticism advanced 
against the proposed amendment, it has 
been rewritten by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. The revised form reads as 
follows: 
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Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States or 
by any State on account of sez. 

Congress and the several States shall have 
power, within their respective jurisdictions, 
to enforce this article by appropriate lgisla- 
tion. 

This amendment shall take effect five 
years after the date of ratification. 

This rewording of the amendment and 
the reversal of the Supreme Court’s posi- 
tion with respect to protective legislation 
completely rebut old arguments against 
the amendment. 
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Equal Rights Amendment 11 


States’ Rights Protected 

One argument of the opponents of the 
original amendment was that it disre- 
garded states’ rights and gave control of 
domestic matters to the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is true that the amendment, as 
first written, was ambiguous as to whether 
under it laws would have to be uniform 
throughout the United States, thus abro- 
gating states’ rights. But, as now amended, 
there is no ambiguity, for the amendment 
provides that, “Congress and the several 
States shall have power, within their 
respective jurisdictions, to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation.” It is 
clear that these words give each state the 
right to determine its own kind of equal- 
ity. While the law within the state will 
have to be identical for men and women, 
uniformity between states would not be 
required, thus striking down the old argu- 
ment that states’ rights would be disre- 
garded by the amendment. 


Time-Lapse Prevents Confusion 


A second argument against the old 
amendment was that confusion would 
follow its adoption. “What would the law 
be after the amendment?” its opponents 
asked. “Would the father be freed from 
his obligation to support his children or 
would the mother also have to support 
them?” The argument went further and 
said that the amendment would result in 
““judge-made” laws, which would add to 
the confusion. 

It is true that under the old wording of 
the amendment there would have been a 
period, immediately following its adop- 
tion and before state legislatures met, 
when there would have been uncertainty 
as to whether laws would be held to con- 
form to the amendment. If tested in the 
courts and found unequal in their treat- 
ment of men and women, the judges would 
have held such laws unconstitutional. 
The result would have been no law on the 
subject and in this respect alone could the 
contention have been fairly made that 
the judge wrote the law. 


But even this short period of uncer- 
tainty and possible confusion from laws 
being held invalid is entirely done away 
with by the new wording. Under it the 
amendment will not take effect until five 
years after its adoption. States will be 
given time to make their laws conform 
and the old laws will continue in effect 
through such time. There will thus be no 
uncertainty and no occasion for a testing 
of the old law in the court. The argu- 
ment, therefore, that confusion and 
“‘judge-made” laws would follow the 
adoption of the amendment falls with 
the new wording. 


Protective Legislation in Prospect 

for Both Men and Women 

The third argument of the opponents of 
the old amendment was that it would de- 
stroy protective legislation for women, 
that minimum wage and maximum hour 
laws for women would be unconstitutional. 
If these laws were knocked out, the argu- 
ment ran, there could be no protection, 
since the Supreme Court would not hold 
minimum wage and maximum hour laws 
for men as well as women constitutional. 

But the Supreme Court has done just 
that. In the case of U. S. vs. Daily, 312 
U. S. 100, decided February 3, 1941, the 
Court construed the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act and held that Congress had the 
right to set the maximum hours and the 
minimum rate of pay for employees, men 
as well as women, engaged in interstate 
commerce. 

With the assurance then that protective 
laws will be held coristitutional, the argu- 
ment that such legislation will be im- 
periled should be answered; but opponents 
now say we do not know what state legis- 
latures will do — they may not pass pro- 
tective legislation for men as well as 
women and thus the protection for women 
will be lost. Of course no one knows what 
Congress or state legislatures will do, but 
that is rather a specious argument. We 
have formerly had to trust them to pass 
the legislation we now have, and, if no 
amendment is adopted, we will have to 
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trust them in the future to enact laws re- 
moving present discriminations. 

Moreover, none will gainsay that men 
are as interested as women in a living 
wage, shorter hours, and sanitary condi- 
tions, so it is safe to conclude that the 
lobby asking for such legislation will be at 
least twice as powerful as the one hereto- 
fore asking for such legislation for women 
alone. There need thus be no fear that 
protective legislation will be imperiled. 
With the Supreme Court’s new construc- 
tion of such legislation, it will be expanded 
to include men as well as women. 


Legal Injustices Persist 


As to the need of concerted action to 
obtain equality, there are still more than 
one thousand legal discriminations against 
women. More than one third of the states 
do not permit women to serve on juries. 
In some, the husband, not the wife, man- 
ages her earnings as well as the rents and 
revenues from her separate property. In 
many states married women cannot con- 
tract nor bring a lawsuit for injuries to 
herself or for damages to her separate 
property. Restrictions still exist against 
the employment of married women. The 








No law or constitutional amendment 
can change physical structures that make 
women the child-bearers of mankind. No 
law can change the custom of centuries of 
giving to women the immediate responsi- 
bility for rearing the young and maintain- 
ing the home. Various codes have recog- 
nized that these differences in physical 
structure and in social function call for cer- 
tain legal distinctions between men and 
women if actual equality is to be pro- 
vided. 

The original Equal Rights Amendment 
and its new form now before Congress 
would bar such legal consideration of 





No: The Old Objections Remain 


The Case Against the Amendment 





right of the mother to the custody of 
the children is not equal with that of the 
father in some states. 


Why Wait? 


Opponents of the Amendment say these 
discriminations should be removed by 
state action. But rights won through legis- 
lation can be repealed by a succeeding 
legislature. For instance, the Virginia Leg- 
islature in 1916 gave women equal rights 
with men in the guardianship of their chil- 
dren, but in 1919 this right was repealed. 
A Constitutional Amendment would guar- 
antee equality, as the Nineteenth Amend- 
ment guaranteed the right to vote. Is 
there anyone now who believes that we 
should have forgone a _ constitutional 
amendment and waited for the possibility 
that the states, one by one, would grant 
women suffrage? 

Should we then wait for states to re- 
move the more than a thousand legal 
discriminations that still exist against 
women? The Constitution is the place for 
a declaration to all the world of equality 
for women. Now is the time for freedom 
for women, as well as men, to be affirmed 
as the basic law of the land. 


obvious distinctions between the sexes 
and would call for identical treatment. 
Whether wives would be equally liable 
with husbands for family support under 
the Equal Rights Amendment, whether 
Congress would wipe out provisions of the 
Social Security Act for benefit payments 
for wives or widows, or make equal pro- 
vision for payment to husbands and wid- 
owers, would not be known until each 
state legislature and Congress enacted 
new legislation. This so-called equality 
would either result in women’s losing rea- 
sonable privileges or in greatly increasing 
their burdens. 
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Not Laws, So Much As Prejudice 


Apart from reasonable distinctions 
based on sex difference, the bulk of 
flagrant legal discriminations against 
women in public and private relations 
have been removed by the several states. 
Under the law men and women stand as 
political equals today. In property man- 
agement and control, inheritance, and 
freedom of enjoyment of earnings, unmar- 
ried women and men stand equal under 
the law. The discriminations against mar- 
ried women that still exist in the law are 
being removed as women learn how to get 
at them directly through their legislators. 

Discriminations in practice are more 
plentiful than discriminations under the 
law. A constitutional amendment cannot 
remove discriminations that spring from 
traditional prejudice, custom, or envy. 


Protective Legislation Offsets Weak 

Bargaining Power 

No law or constitutional amendment 
can make women strong bargaining agents 
in the world of business whether they 
deal with an individual employer or 
through trade unions. Every boy knows 
that society expects him to assume the 
support of himself and his own family 
upon maturity. But no girl knows whether 
she will be called upon to make her in- 
dispensable contribution to family support 
through unpaid hand labor in the home, or 
in the form of a cash contribution. Nor 
does she know when, or for how long, 
she may be in the labor market. The short 
first sojourn of girls in trade and in- 
dustry has served to turn over to girls 
the lowest paid work that does not re- 
quire physical strength. These girls and 
the many mature women who are forced 
to come into the labor market serve 
to hold back the many women who con- 
tinue in gainful employment through ma- 
turity. Both groups unintentionally serve 
as an undercutting element for other 
women workers and for men workers. 
Home responsibilities tend to lessen wom- 
en’s strength in the economic world. 


Because of woman’s dual function, so- 
ciety has built up a series of labor laws to 
prevent woman’s exploitation and her 
undercutting of the man labor market. 
The original and the newly proposed 
amendment would invalidate all state 
and federal legislation and rules of com- 
mon law directed at the protection of 
women, including state minimum wage 
laws, maximum hour legislation, mater- 
nity laws, and other laws dealing with 
beneficial working conditions. 

It is argued by proponents of the Equal 
Rights Amendment that such labor legis- 
lation for women is no longer necessary in 
view of the Fair Labor Standards Act and 
the favorable Supreme Court decision 
concerning it. This law gives to men, as 
well as to women, employed in interstate 
commerce some of the protection that 
women have had for years under numer- 
ous state laws. The enactment of this law 
was brought about in the Thirties, when 
men trade unionists recognized that the 
depression had affected their ability to 
bargain effectively. Up to this period trade 
unions had opposed such legislation for 
men because they believed more headway 
could be made through collective bar- 
gaining. 

In normal times fewer than one fifth of 
women workers would be in occupations 
affected by the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
The four fifths must depend on state legis- 
lation for any protection. It would cer- 
tainly be the height of folly to throw over- 
board a century of effort in securing state 
labor law protection for women when 
there is no assurance that any such protec- 
tion will be extended to men in the near 
future. 


What Happens to Existing Laws? 


Proponents of either form of the Equal 
Rights Amendment expect the amend- 
ment to paralyze every law that distin- 
guishes between the sexes. Under the old 
proposal the paralysis would be immediate 
on ratification of the amendment. Under 
the new text it would be postponed five 
years. 
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The present proposal reaches into every 
vital body of law, political and private, 
civil and criminal. Many of these are ex- 
ceedingly complex and interwoven, so that 
pulling out one thread affects the whole 
fabric. This accounts in part for the slow 
progress in revising laws on such subjects 
as real property, contracts, and particu- 
larly domestic relations. Not only statutes 
but acts of officials and administrative 
agents would be subject to the corrective 
power of this prohibition against sex ine- 
quality under the law. Multiform ques- 
tions would be raised under the proposed 
amendment as officials seek to know how 
to proceed, private citizens endeavor to 
stabilize rights, and hostile forces attack 
laws they want to destroy. 

In our government, the judiciary alone 
determines constitutionality when a law is 
challenged before them on that ground by 
a party whose interests are directly af- 
fected. State courts determine the validity 
of state laws under their constitutions; 
federal courts have final jurisdiction over 
all questions in which conflict with 
the Federal Constitution is claimed to 
exist. 


Despite the effort in the amended pro- 
posal to separate federal and state juris- 
dictions, enforcement of a federal prohibi- 
tion in the last appeal of an issue must 
come through federal authority. Invoca- 
tion of that power obviously is the very 
purpose of the amendment. Thus it would 
become the duty of Congress to legislate 
on domestic issues and of federal courts 
to adjudicate them. 


Illusory “Equality” vs. Equitable Rights 

The Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution already guarantees 
fundamental rights regardless of sex and 
prohibits all state laws embodying dis- 
criminations based on sex alone that have 
no rational basis. It is adequate to correct 
any actual violations of those rights. 

In view of the relatively few actual dis- 
criminations remaining against women 
under the law, it is the part of wisdom to 
let the states finish the job of houseclean- 
ing they have so nearly completed. Women 
will not be forced thereby to become iden- 
tical with men in an “illusory equality” 
but may retain and gain equitable or just 
rights. 





* AAUW branches survey housing conditions for 
single women war workers in their communities 


Where Women Workers Live 


E AMERICANS have always been faced 
W with a migration problem of some sort 
—even after the frontier disappeared — 
but never have we had a migration prob- 
lem so accelerated and extended as the 
one which the present war has brought. 
It is estimated that some 2,000,000 work- 
ers have migrated in the past year alone 
to war production centers from other 
areas; and it is expected that 1,100,000 
more will migrate to war industry centers 
during the coming year. In addition, 
population mobility is swelled by the mov- 
ing of service men and their families, and 
by the shifting of people in the course of 
quickened economic activity. 

This war migration places a great strain 
upon the nation’s already inadequate 
housing facilities. Brought to the fore are 
certain aspects of the housing problem 
which are relatively submerged in normal 
times but which should be taken into con- 
sideration even in peacetime housing 
plans. 


AAUW Looks at Housing 


The Women’s Bureau, seeking facts 
upon community provisions for women 
war workers, requested the cooperation of 
a number of national organizations, among 
them the AAUW, in making a survey of 
the living conditions of women workers in 
expanded areas. Information was desired 
as to what room and home registry and 
inspection services were available, whether 
any supervision was given over homes for 
young persons, what was being done by 
War Housing Centers, what the greatest 
needs were, what groups like AAUW were 
doing. Questionnaires were sent to AAUW 
branches with the request that they be 
filled in and returned to Headquarters if 


the community was a war-expanded area 
and if some other organization had not 
already secured the information. 


A Problem for All the Community 


The reports received from over 250 
AAUW branches show a multiplicity of 
naticnal and community measures being 
taken on the housing front in behalf of the 
nation’s war workers. They show that 
the housing problem is, first of all, a com- 
munity problem. Every war-expanded 
community has found this out — even 
those that were indifferent to the problem 
when defense industries and military en- 
campments first started to intrude into 
the community’s way of life. 

In ship-building areas, in centers con- 
taining aircraft and ordnance plants, in 
communities close to army cantonments, 
the reports revealed people crowded un- 
comfortably into limited living quarters, 
spilled over into shanty-towns and trailer 
camps. In a typical shipyard area, the 
“Wanted to Rent” column in the daily 
newspapers was for months headed by an 
“Urgent Appeal” to homeowners to make 
their dwellings available to workers, and 
the advertisements offered $10 and $25 
“rewards” for houses and apartments. 

Apparently the situation created in cer- 
tain smaller communities by the erection 
of army camps is so objectionable that it 
constitutes a conspicuous social obstacle 
to our home-front effort. When a com- 
munity expands almost overnight to 
double and treble its size, a problem so 
enormous is created that its residents tend 
to adopt a defeatist attitude. One branch 
reports: 

Our community is overrun by hundreds of 
thousands of troops in some seven or eight 
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camps. . . . The civilian population has treb- 
led or more in the last two and a half years. 
A great many young women have come here 
to work in stores, offices, restaurants. ... 
They just find rooms where they can and are 
glad to get anything. . . . There are so many 
people hcre and so many problems that it is 
impossible to try to do anything. . . . Prices 
are exorbitant everywhere. 


The Silver Lining 

There is an obverse side to this picture 
which can be mentioned here only inci- 
dentally. A score or more reports indicate 
a lack of tenants rather than of dwellings. 
Even some of the larger industrial cities 
had not used up all of their unemployed 
by March 1943 and reported “no unusual 
housing shortage.” The bright spot in the 
picture is that this population decline 
sometimes results in a moving-up process 
which leaves the general housing situation 
improved. As decent houses become va- 
cant, families living in less satisfactory 
quarters move in, and fewer families live 
in complete squalor. 

This is the case in a town located in the 
region of “Grapes of Wrath” fame, where 
an exodus to industrial areas has left hous- 
ing conditions so improved for the remain- 
ing population that the situation is the 
happiest it has been in years. The AAUW 
branch president commented: “While I 
would be the last person to claim condi- 
tions . . . to be satisfactory in this dis- 
trict, our present circumstances are cer- 
tainly better than at any time during the 
past ten years. We don’t have enough 
farm labor, but at least we can now house 
what we do have.” 


What Women Workers Want 


The AAUW inquiry was centered on the 
problems of women workers. To a ques- 
tion about the community’s outstanding 
need, the most frequent answer was 
‘small housekeeping or kitchenette apart- 
ments” for single women. The demand of 
women workers for the privacy and free- 
dom of their own quarters may seem 
unreasonable in time of war. New emer- 
gency construction must necessarily be de- 
voted chiefly to dormitory facilities and 


facilities for family units. The demand for 
housekeeping facilities for single women 
cannot be met, yet it persists. 


But No One Wants the Woman 
Roomer 


One of the reasons is found in the answer 
to another question on the schedule as to 
the willingness of householders to accept 
women roomers. Most people would prob- 
ably be surprised to find how widespread 
is the objection expressed to women 
roomers and the preference for men. For 
a myriad different reasons — some petty 
and prejudiced, some perhaps justified — 
householders are reluctant to accept wom- 
en into their homes. 

Women, it is reported, are “more 
bother,” “more trouble around the house,” 
“always under foot.” Women ask for too 
many privileges, are “always using the 
one bathroom in the house to do personal 
laundry.” Women are too fussy, too hard 
to suit. They are also more untidy than 
men. Women want to wash and iron and 
cook, and they think the telephone is their 
private property. “For every girl, a man 
also,” runs the complaint. Men, on the 
other hand, know that they are renting a 
room only, not the whole house. 

In addition to being more _ bother, 
women roomers bring in Jess revenue. 
Men, who generally get higher pay, can 
pay higher rents. Men do not consume as 
much electricity and hot water and other- 
wise involve as much expense. Women are 
likely to be “temporary” as tenants, and 
to be more “unreliable.” It is easier, 
moreover, to put a man out of the house 
for not paying his rent than a woman. It 
has even been stated that women are 
more likely to get sick and so to require 
more attention. 

Then there is the question of respec- 
tability. The double standard in morals, 
one army Officer in a billeting office re- 
ported to the AAUW investigator, creates 
a difficulty in finding quarters for women, 
for householders feel responsible for 
women as they do not feel responsible for 
men. Housewives have objected, too, that 
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women tenants cause family quarrels, may 
disrupt the home. 

The objection to women roomers comes 
from communities of all sizes. In a small 
North Carolina town a housing survey re- 
vealed that only six per cent of the hous- 
ing listed was available to women. It is 
more lucrative, it was learned, to keep 
men roomers, for three or four men can be 
put in one room when rooms are scarce, 
but only two women at most. 

The objection to women roomers is not 
universal, of course. In a few places — 
probably where men have departed in 
large numbers to the services or to indus- 
tries in other areas — householders were 
reported to be clamoring for women 
tenants. 


Proper Housing ... Efficient Work 


The housing of women thus presents a 
special problem. Women “are needed in 
war work,” as one report points out, “and 
proper living conditions must be provided 
if they are to perform their work effi- 
ciently.” They need to live where they 


can wash and iron their clothes, where 
they have lounge rooms to entertain their 
guests. Those away from home, for the 
first time especially, need guidance and 
supervision. They should not have to live 
as “roomers,” but should live in places 
that provide a certain degree of home at- 
mosphere. They should have access to 
facilities that take into account the fact 
that their work shifts run right through 
the twenty-four-hour day. 

An enthusiastic report from the Sacra- 
mento AAUW group described the govern- 
ment’s dormitory project at the Air Depot 
there as one which provided comfortable 
and congenial accommodations for over 
five hundred women workers, with a 
councilor for each residential unit of forty- 
eight women, and every convenience and 
facility for wholesome living. Obviously 
the war imposes limitations even upon 
such projects, however, and dependence 
must generally be placed upon rooming 
facilities. 

Women who enter the labor market for 


the first time must make difficult adjust- 
ments of many different sorts, and not the 
least of them is learning to room in a 
strange home. The evidence indicates that 
the status of women workers needs to be 
interpreted to the community, and to the 
women themselves. Considerable assist- 
ance and interpretation is sometimes 
necessary, comments one AAUW reporter, 
before they can find an acceptable place in 
community life. 


Grading Rooms 


Except through the services of one 
agency, the YWCA, there has usually been 
little assistance to young women in dis- 
covering whether living quarters offered 
are of good character. The YWCA, 
through the volunteer services of civic- 
minded women in the community, has 
long had a program of grading rooms ac- 
cording to certain standards, eliminating 
such as are undesirable. For more than a 
year, some of the other agencies — the 
Chamber of Commerce, the USO, the 
CVDO and, in the most critical areas, 
the War Housing Center — have also en- 
deavored to make such inspections. Other 
services rely rather vaguely upon the gen- 
eral character of certain sections of the 
city to provide an index as to quality 
of accommodations, an index which has 
often proved unreliable. 


On the Credit Side 


On the credit side of the housing ledger, 
if one may judge from the AAUW returns, 
is the growing consciousness in expanded 
communities that provision of desirable 
living quarters for all war workers requires 
united effort and continuous planning. 

Some small communities, the reports in- 
dicate, have exhibited unexpected reserves 
in their capacity to expand, often doing so 
with little formal organization. Baraboo, 
Wisconsin, a town which formerly had a 
population of 6,000, has managed to ab- 
sorb another 6,000 in population through 
the activities of church groups, officials in 
industry, and the local USO. In Portland, 
Oregon, the YWCA placed some 2,500 
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girls in living quarters in eight or nine 
months, a notable achievement but one 
which met the total need only in part. 

Another existing agency which has done 
notable service on the housing problem is 
the Chamber of Commerce. The associ- 
ated business men of the community 
through their Chambers of Commerce, 
several score reports indicate, have taken 
the initiative in housing, expanding their 
homes registration services, directing ac- 
tivity into serviceable channels, seeking 
over-all solutions to the problem. 


Community Cooperation Needed 


There were in March, however, still 
many war-expanded areas which were 
loath to realize the necessity for a com- 
munity housing program. They had no 
central registry service, no check on the 
character of accommodations, and cer- 
tainly no supervision of homes that 
housed young persons. 

Many areas indicated that the prime 
need was for some sort of “All-Commu- 
nity Committee” tosurvey housing capac- 
ity and needs, to coordinate effort, and to 
secure consensus upon a community pro- 
gram. In one Texas city which had a USO, 
Chamber of Commerce, YWCA, churches, 
clubs, government agencies all functioning 
in the housing field, but which had no cen- 
tral agency surveying needs, setting stand- 
ards and assisting newcomers, AAUW 
members helped to institute a Committee 
for Cooperation to coordinate community 
activity on all aspects of the local war 
effort. 


Social Engineering in One 

Community 

The Kent-Ravenna area in Ohio is one 
of the communities which, even before 
Pearl Harbor, launched an all-community 
attack upon the housing problem, accord- 
ing to a report sent in by this branch. 
Housing was regarded as only one aspect 
of the larger community effort for national 
defense. A peaceful, predominantly agri- 
cultural community, it suddenly acquired 
defense industries that necessitated the 





importation of thousands of defense work- 
ers, including Negro construction workers, 
Some foresighted leaders in the commu- 
nity saw a reaction setting in against these 
alien intruders and realized that the price 
of inaction would be chaos for the com- 
munity. Conferences of civic leaders were 
called to develop ways and means to as- 
similate the newcomers and to transform 
the seeming liability into new community 
riches. 

The problem was one in social engi- 
neering, necessitating the cooperation of 
all existing agencies in the community, 
formation of new agencies, and the mak- 
ing of concrete plans to welcome new- 
comers and help them become a part of 
community life. With the aid of the county 
commissioners, offices were set up and 
staffed. Officials from the defense indus- 
tries and officers from the military agen- 
cies helped inform the public through the 
press and public platform as to the ob- 
jectives of the new community effort. 

A governing body, called the Social 
Federation, was set up to administer the 
program with sections representing vari- 
ous facets of community living — health 
and welfare, education, recreation, reli- 
gion, law enforcement, safety, labor rela- 
tions, consumer problems, communica- 
tions, transportation, morale. Primary 
among these divisions was one on hous- 
ing. Channels were established to direct 
aid and personnel from the state and na- 
tional governments to the area. Private 
capital was encouraged to construct hous- 
ing in the higher-cost, self-liquidating 
brackets. Federal housing was instituted 
to provide facilities in the field of lower- 
cost or temporary construction. A Homes 
and Rooms Registration Office was set 
up to secure full use of existing housing 
facilities. A Fair Rent Committee worked 
to prevent exploitation of tenants. 

When the war came, a “TNT Divi- 
sion” was added to blast the public out of 
any attitude of apathy. The community 
was ready to accept and direct the new 
programs made possible through the Na- 
tional Housing Agency. Apparently, there 
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is still need for better provision for women 
workers. But with the coming of peace, 
this community will find that it has a corps 
of seasoned leaders ready to help solve the 
problems peace will bring. Here is an ex- 
ample of utilization of federally-provided 
facilities by a wide-awake citizenry. 


Government Programs 


No doubt as the government programs 
have shaped up and a degree of order has 
come from complexity and confusion, 
other communities have had similar de- 
velopments. When the AAUW survey was 
made, the government programs were 
new and not well understood in many 
cities. The reports gave a varied picture 
of early housing plans. The Homes Use 
Service had begun to make possible satis- 
factory reconversion of many large old 
houses in urban and suburban areas, and 
new War Housing Centers, set up by the 
NHA, were beginning to give promise of 
more effective allocation of houses to 
newcomers. These War Housing Centers 
are operated by NHA managers with the 
advice and cooperation of local War Hous- 
ing Committees comprised of representa- 
tives of local government, industry, busi- 
ness, labor and civic groups. 

The success of the NHA program de- 
pends entirely upon the cooperation se- 
cured locally, much of the work of the War 
Housing Committees depending upon the 
help of volunteers. Where the committee 
is unrepresentative it cannot function 
well. The branch reports attest the fact 
that good work is being done under this 
program. Early progress often was slow; 
sometimes local authorities refused to 
change zoning ordinances or lift residential 
housing restrictions. Generally, however, 
when the need was actually recognized, 
restrictions were waived for the duration 
und full use of existing facilities secured. 


What AAUW Members Have Done 
While AAUW branches in general have 
not until recently included housing in 
their programs of study or action, AAUW 
members seem to have participated in 


community efforts to solve the war hous- 
ing program, usually as individual citi- 
zens, sometimes as representatives of 
AAUW. They have served at rooms 
registry and hospitality desks to direct 
newcomers to housing vacancies and com- 
munity services. ‘They have helped con- 
duct door-to-door canvasses of housing 
facilities and conditions. They have 
trudged through rooming-house districts 
inspecting quarters for the YWCA, the 
Homes Registration Office, or the War 
Housing Center. They have extended wel- 
come to newcomers, often opening their 
own homes not only to college women but 
to other women workers. They have 
worked in advisory and administrative 
capacities on the housing committees of 
the YWCA or war housing agencies. 
They have promoted progressive housing 
legislation. They have served as speakers 
for War Housing Centers and other agen- 
cies to explain the whole housing story to 
the public. They have worked on related 
community service fronts, such as the day 
sare of children and recreation and coun- 
seling. 


Housing Service by AAUW Branches 


Excellent work has been done by the 
groups that have long been interested in 
housing — like those in Wichita, Kansas, 
and Madison, Wisconsin. Madison has an 
Emergency Housing Committee repre- 
senting various city groups, with AAUW 
in a leadership position, that operates 
partly under the NHA and partly through 
city funds; it has found accommodations 
for some 12,000 people. 

In Norwalk, Connecticut, the AAUW 
social studies chairman was called upon in 
arly 1943 to organize a local committee to 
take up plans for a rooms inspection and 
supervision service for incoming women 
workers, and a committee of the branch 
works with a local War Housing Com- 
mittee. 

At Spokane, Washington, the War 
Housing Center’s speakers bureau is made 
up mainly of AAUW members. 

In Long Branch, New Jersey, an AAUW 
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committee undertook to initiate a com- 
munity attack on the problem of housing 
and recreational facilities for war workers 
and to arrange for selected boarding homes 
for young women workers. 


Promise of Better Living 


Although the war-housing programs 
have given little attention to long-term 
planning, housing authorities believe that 
certain lasting benefits may result from 
these activities. War housing has necessi- 
tated over-all surveys of local living con- 
ditions. It has established techniques for 
determining and meeting housing needs. 
It has brought home the necessity of a 
unified approach to the whole problem. 
The resources of all groups in the com- 
munity have been brought together — 
of builders, labor, building supply manu- 
facturers, lending agencies, civic groups, 
and municipal, state and national housing 
authorities. Technically the war-housing 
program has led to the development of im- 
proved building methods and materials. 
Many pre-war problems and prejudices 
have been eliminated in the course of this 
common attack on a common problem. 

Senator Thomas of Utah has introduced 
a housing bill (S. 953) that aims to en- 
courage local authority and private initi- 
ative within a flexible framework of public 
policy by coordinating locally planned de- 
velopment with private enterprise and 
federal aid. It would set up an Urban Re- 
development Agency to provide financial 
and technical assistance for the planned 
development of municipal and urban 
areas. Senator Thomas, in introducing the 


bill, emphasized the fact that urban re- 
development projects would help solve 
the problem of readjustment to peacetime 
activities, would maintain employment, 
keep up the level of national income, re- 
invigorate the building-construction in- 
dustry, and in general increase national 
well-being and prosperity. Large-scale 
housing developments can be a potent 
economic force in the post-war economy, 
But the plans must be laid now if the path- 
way for intelligent action is to be open 
when war ends. Master plans should be 
developed, and geared to some sort of time 
schedule. 

The wartime program is limited by the 
fact that it is not predicated on meeting 
long-term needs or improving peacetime 
conditions. By planning now, we can 
avert a lag in building activity such as we 
had after the last armistice, contribute to 
the maintenance of employment, avoid a 
top-heavy building program with exces- 
sive valuations and exorbitant interest 
rates and fees, prevent planless construc- 
tion that creates slums in the vital centers 
of our cities, and avoid a boom that soon 
collapses and precipitates a general de- 
pression. 

And incidentally we can provide a 
framework for better living that helps to 
fulfill the promise of the democratic way 


of life. 
MaArGARET BLANDER 


Miss Blander served as research assistant in 


the social studies office at AAUW Headquar- 
ters in June. Summarizing returns on the hous- 
ing survey was one of her contributions to the 
social studies program. 





HIGHER EDUCATION PREPARES FOR 
THE POST-WAR PERIOD | 


Training for International Service 

Higher education, committed to the 
winning of the war, is making preparation 
for the winning of the peace, as college and 
university programs give evidence. 

Upon request of the War Service Com- 
mittee of the Woman’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania, the American Association 
of University Women conducted a survey 
of the courses offered by the institutions 
on its membership list to train women for 
foreign relief and rehabilitation work in 
the post-war period. This survey revealed 
interesting data. 

As of March, 141 of the institutions sur- 
veyed offered training courses for work in 
foreign relief and rehabilitation. Wide 
variation obtained individually among 
these institutions in the number and scope 
of the courses. Some of the 141 institu- 
tions offered but one course in only one of 
the fields listed in the survey inquiry. 
Other institutions offered a number of 
courses in several or in many of the fields, 
while still other colleges and universities 
offered comprehensive integrated pro- 
grams allowing major specialization in 
training for work in foreign relief and re- 
habilitation. Many other colleges and uni- 
versities were planning to expand their 
programs to include specific training for 
foreign relief and rehabilitation as soon as 
needs could be determined from govern- 
ment statement. 

Some of the programs in progress in 
colleges and universities are designed to 
prepare students to become specialists in 
one foreign country or region of the 
world, others offer majors in international 
administration and community organiza- 
tion and language for reconstruction, or a 
composite social science major including 
in its curriculum cour:es in International 


Trade and Finance, Economics of Post- 
War Reconstruction, Anthropology and 
Race Problems, Diplomacy, Social Psy- 
chology, Land Use and Management. 
Graduate seminars are conducted in other 
institutions on the post-war problems, 
political, social and economic; one of these 
is concerned exclusively with the problems 
and possibilities of post-war European 
federation. 

Some institutions offer special programs 
to train persons who are already specialists 
in subject matter needed for civilian oc- 
cupation of foreign countries. These pro- 
grams are open to qualified persons regard- 
less of the amount of previous education 
they have had. 

Other institutions in reporting courses 
for rehabilitation stated that the emphasis 
is primarily on preparation for work in the 
United States, but the principles studied 
are fundamental to any rehabilitation 
work. An example cited is a course in field 
work in nutrition. 

A number of solely undergraduate insti- 
tutions, in reporting that they were pro- 
viding no specific programs for the training 
of women for foreign relief and reha- 
bilitation work in foreign countries, made 
it clear that they were not offering 
such courses because they believed that 
most women who will be called on to do 
any reconstruction after the war will be 
specialists — doctors, nurses, social work- 
ers, dietitians — in almost all cases women 
who have had professional rather than 
undergraduate training. 

This objection is met by some of the un- 
dergraduate colleges offering specific pro- 
grams in their statements that those work- 
ing professionally will of course generally 
need at some time in the future additional 
advanced study or independent work on 
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the graduate level to make them sound 
and thorough specialists. 

Others felt that although there will be a 
great need for mature and experienced ad- 
ministrators and specialists for this work, 
it seems probable that there will also be a 
place for young men and women just out 
of college. The value of such people for 
this may be greatly increased by college 
training especially directed to this pur- 
pose. Such training should provide ap- 
propriate linguistic facility, a background 
of understanding of the people among 
whom the work is to be done, and certain 
special skills useful in relief and rehabilita- 
tion work which can be developed without 
long intensive training. 

The good sense exercised by the institu- 
tions giving specific courses is reflected in 
remarks such as this: “It is our general 
attitude to go slow in setting up special 
training schemes as we realize that the 
number of American reconstruction work- 
ers needed in Europe will be limited and 
may not exceed more than 4,000 to 6,000 
individuals all counted.” 

Weight was given this point later by 
Dr. Philip C. Jessup, chief of the Division 
of Personnel and Training of the Office of 
Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Opera- 
tions, in his statement that the basic prin- 
ciple of the operations of the OFRRO is 
the maximum use of local personnel with 
the minimum numbers of Americans in es- 
sential supervisory and advisory capaci- 
ties. In speaking specifically of staff, its 
procurement and training, Dr. Jessup 
pointed out that he was speaking only for 
the OFRRO and not for the proposed 
United Nations organization. The draft 
agreement of this latter organization pro- 
vides that the Director General is to be 
chosen by the constituent nations and will 
have power to select and appoint his staff 
both for the office organization and for the 
field. The assumption can safely be made, 
Dr. Jessup said, that the Director General, 
when the time comes, will be able to draw 
on citizens of all countries and will nat- 
urally seck to obtain the most highly qual- 
ified group which the world can afford. 
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Personally, Dr. Jessup added, he be- 
lieved that service on the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
will be only one of the post-war opportuni- 
ties for international service; that it could 
not be otherwise with our realization now 
that the world is a unit and that we must 
always have a part to play in some forms 
of international organization. 

This is the fundamental point that the 
college administrators responding to the 
AAUW survey questions hold as the rea- 
son and justification for the extraordinary 
effort being made to give the knowledge 
and thinking of students an international 
character. Irrespective of any individual 
institutional policy concerning specific 
training courses for foreign relief and re- 
habilitation operations, higher education 
recognizes the need of curriculum revision 
because of the close relations with all parts 
of the world forced upon our country by 
this global war. 


Curriculum Revisions 


New techniques in foreign language 
teaching are particularly striking among 
the curriculum revisions. These new meth- 
ods are proving unusually efficacious in 
the seventeen universities selected by the 
Army for language training. Students 
without special ability in languages are 
reported able to carry on simple conversa- 
tions in a foreign tongue after instruction 
of but eight days, or still more amazingly, 
after only ten hours of intensive instruc- 
tion. 

Instruction is on the elementary and 
practical level. The emphasis in the teach- 
ing is upon facility in speaking. Extensive 
use is made of phonograph records con- 
sisting of self-teaching material, and a 
minimum vocabulary is built up by con- 
stant oral repetition. 

Language teachers are recognizing that 
the same techniques could be applied to 
very thoroughgoing courses in languages 
and they predict that the Army’s new 
program will play a very large part in rev- 
olutionizing language teaching in schools 
and colleges after the war. 
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The Accelerated Program 


Other innovations such as the acceler- 
ated programs necessitated by the urgent 
demands for more quickly available 
trained personnel are likely to become 
part of the regular procedure in our educa- 
tional institutions, administrators are de- 
claring. The schedule of consecutive at- 
tendance may be eased somewhat, but the 
former “time-wasting practice,” as it is 
now quite widely viewed, of the four-year 
traditional course is believed to be a per- 
manent casualty. It is held that most stu- 
dents may satisfactorily complete the 
previous four-year course in three years 
and that institutions are finding certain 
curricular advantages through programs 
of acceleration. 

Mass acceleration, however, is adjudged 
unwise. Instead, the pace of each student 
should be adjusted to his maturity and 
ability. Where a four-year program is ad- 
visable, students will continue to pursue 
the work for their degree in that time pat- 
tern. This, for example, was a very defi- 
nite provision in the vote of the faculty of 
Vassar College for the adoption, com- 
mencing this September 1943, of a three- 
year program of studies for the A.B. 
degree. 


Subsidy for College Students 


The policy of the armed forces of send- 
ing all men to college whose qualities merit 
advanced education is another wartime- 
inaugurated procedure that educators be- 
lieve can and must be made a permanent 
change in the financing of a college educa- 
tion. They argue that it is democratic, 
and essential for the fullest development of 
potential leadership. 


Report of Commission on Liberal 
Education 


Sweeping reforms for higher education 
are presented in the report made after 
seven months of study and consultation 
by the Commission on Liberal Education 
of the Association of American alleges. 
The report, it is expected, will serve as a 
basis for discussion and the possible devel- 


opment of a nation-wide policy for post- 
war liberal education. 

Hundreds of committees especially set 
up in colleges and universities to guide the 
liberal education program through the 
present crisis and to plan for its post-war 
development are discussing the report of 
the Commission on Liberal Education and 
will study its several books on liberal edu- 
cation, now in preparation. 

The report recommends the abandon- 
ment of complicated admission proce- 
dures, requiring completion of certain 
secondary courses. This is regarded as a 
reform long overdue and one especially to 
be made operative now for returning 
members of the armed forces. Aptitude 
and achievement tests should determine 
admission, it is held, and general use of 
achievement and comprehensive exami- 
nations is urged. 

The Commission scores the abuses of 
the lecture method, the prescription of 
courses solely for their so-called disci- 
plinary value rather than because of their 
direct value either for liberal education or 
for career training, and the emphasis in 
many institutions upon faculty research at 
the expense of teaching responsibilities. 

Individualized instructional methods, 
such as conferences, seminar courses, 
tutorial and preceptorial plans, are recom- 
mended, likewise effective counseling, 
properly coordinated with instruction. 
The principal end of the counseling is to 
assist returning members of the armed 
forces in making transitions from liberal 
education to specialized training and then 
to a job, to family life, and to the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. 

The education of women in the transi- 
tion period from war to peace receives 
especial consideration in the Commission 
report. The dislocations of life will affect 
women as well as men, and in addition 
women will have unique adjustments to 
make, the Commission believes. Hence the 
Commission recommends that a careful 
survey of the probable post-war vocational 
outlook for women be made without delay 
and that plans be devised accordingly for 
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an appropriate liberal curriculum and 
training program. 
The Commission report concludes: 


The colleges and universities recognize that 
they themselves cannot go unreconstructed in 
a world undergoing a general reconstruction. 
They know that they will have to remake 
themselves to perform their great part in the 
vast work of civilization that lies ahead. Their 
work is with the character, mind and spirit of 
man. They are in contact with every growing 
generation of men and women, and they will 
understand that they must have an eye to the 
realities of American life if they are to be of any 
service to the youth of America. They are also 
the trustees of the liberal tradition and they 
must hold fast to the principles of education 
which are in accord with liberty and good 
citizenship. 


The Future of Liberal Education 


The opportunity for taking stock of 
educational problems, particularly for ar- 
riving at a more vital concept of liberal 
education, is regarded as exceptionally 
auspicious now when the war has either 
revealed various shortcomings or brought 
them into sharper focus. 

That true libera] education will survive 
the war there need be no doubt, many 
college and university administrators be- 
lieve. The aftermath of the war will bring 
even increased interest in the liberal arts, 
they predict. However, general education, 
a term preferred by some to liberal arts, 
must be considered now at both the sec- 
ondary school and the college level, for the 
problem of the future of general education 
is not limited to the colleges. In the words 
of President Conant: 

The primary concern of American education 
today is not the development of the apprecia- 
tion of the “good life” in young gentlemen 
born to the purple. It is the infusion of the 
liberal and humane tradition into our entire 
educational system. Our purpose is to culti- 
vate in the largest possible number of our fu- 
ture citizens an appreciation of both the re- 
sponsibilities and the benefits which come to 
them because they are Americans and are free. 
Such infusion of the humane tradition is essen- 
tial since neither the mere acquisition of infor- 
mation nor the development of special skills 
and talents can give the broad basis of under- 
standing which is essential if our civilization 
is to be preserved. 


This premise was developed likewise by 
Dean Gauss of Princeton University in an 
article in the Spring issue of the American 
Scholar. In it he explained that in any 
period of war with its attendant excite- 
ment there is a tendency in many fields 
to make sudden and abrupt changes on 
the impulse of the moment, to remember 
the pressure of the immediate, and to for- 
get the long view. Yet failure to take the 
long view into account, he feels, is inex- 
cusable in secondary education, where we 
are today preparing the generation that 
must guide the destiny of our country 
thirty and forty years from now. 

Of very special pertinence for AAUW 
branches in their study of programs in 
their local high schools is Dean Gauss’s 
paragraph dealing with the drastic changes 
which in many cases have been carried 
through in public school systems. Dean 
Gauss states that the general tendency in 
these schools has been toward requiring 
that a large, sometimes a major, part of 
students’ time is to be spent upon crafts 
and skills that are considered immediately 
necessary for the war effort. Yet not all 
boys nor all girls from the ages of twelve 
to fifteen have aptitudes that will make 
them valuable in using such skills and 
crafts; and in the meantime, he asks, 
where are the potential doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, scholars, statesmen to receive 
the rudiments of their training? In time of 
war, Dean Gauss declares, it is necessary 
that the secondary schools of a nation, 
even more than the colleges, take the long 
view of preparing those students whose 
abilities warrant, to become soundly and 
broadly educated men for a _ post-war 
world. 


Adult Education 


In the post-war world an enormous ex- 
pansion of adult education is anticipated, 
including both general and vocational 
work. Much of it will be in the nature of 
re-education to effect human adjustments 
and absorptions into an altered society. 
In May and June the Institute of Adult 
Education of Teachers College, Columbia 
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University, assembled in New York forty- 
five individuals from all parts of the coun- 
try to form a Commission on Post-War 
Training and Adjustment. The Commis- 
sion subsequently published its studies in 
report form. The main discussion cen- 
tered on how the necessary facilities for 
education, training, guidance, adjust- 
ment, placement, rehabilitation — for all 
kinds, conditions, ages, and colors of peo- 
ple — could be made available for the 
best interests of all concerned. 

It was agreed that utilization of local 
institutions and agencies is essential and 
that these should be administered as far as 
possible by persons acquainted with the 
individual in his social, economic, and 
domestic background, and with his voca- 
tional opportunities. Concomitant with 
extension of educational: facilities, indi- 
vidual counseling service is needed. 


Educational Function of AAUW War 


Job Information Centers 


AAUW War Job Information Centers 
seeking to place college-trained women in 
the war effort offer their registrants signal 
individual guidance, reports clearly show. 
Members of AAUW who are serving as in- 
terviewers in these centers are, in some in- 
stances, professionally trained counselors; 
others in order to be of service to the cen- 
ter have especially familiarized them- 
selves with information about occupa- 
tional opportunities for college women. 

The purpose of a War Job Information 
Center is to provide a readily available 


source of information and assistance for 
college women who have not had paid 
work experience or have retired at mar- 
riage; or who are not prepared in an ortho- 
dox way for specific, well-known jobs; or 
who have a good education but no specific 
skill or work experience; or who are not cer- 
tain where their abilities and skills could be 
put to the best use in the war effort; or who 
need direction toward training or refresher 
courses; or who need help on a child care 
or other personal problem which must be 
adjusted before they can take paid work. 
In brief, the center serves the woman 
who is not normally in the labor market, 
does not know her way in the job-hunting 
world, but could be a useful worker if 
properly trained and placed. Its function 
is to recruit, inform and refer college 
women to suitable war work. In operation 
the center complements, and does not 
duplicate, any existing agency. In fact, 
the work of the center is done in coopera- 
tion with existing government and private 
agencies working in the field of recruiting, 
training, and placing women, and with 
child day-care and school-age programs. 
Because of the assistance given college 
women to understand the occupational 
world and to evaluate and interpret them- 
selves in relation to its needs and oppor- 
tunities, one chairman of a War Job In- 
formation Center said: “In fostering the 
War Job Center college women may well 
be building an experimental educational 
station on the road to tomorrow.” 


Heten M. Hosp 
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Organizing Peace 


The Role of the United States Senate 


= United States Senate has an ex- 
ceptional opportunity. When defeat of 
the Axis by force of arms furnishes the 
power to make a better and safer inter- 
national order, that power must not be 
dissipated in a welter of conflicting na- 
tionalisms or lost in an emotional let- 
down. As the supreme effort of war has 
to be thoroughly prepared for, so too 
must preparations be made to win the 
victories of peace. Action now by the 
United States Senate is a necessary meas- 
ure of preparation. Such action should 
comprise three basic points: 


1. The Senate, exercising its constitu- 
tional power to advise the president on 
foreign policy, should take the initiative 
and do it quickly. 

2. The declaration of the Senate should 
include approval of the United States 
joining an international system to pro- 
mote peace and stop aggression. 

3. The United Nations should be used 
as the nucleus of the permanent security 
system, whose organization should com- 
mence now, before the end of the war. 


Of the resolutions now before the Senate 
which favor a commitment of some sort 
toward support of international coopera- 
tion in the future, S. 114 introduced by 
Senator Ball on behalf of Senators Burton, 
Hatch, Hill, and himself, is the only one 
that covers all these three basic points. 

Why should the Senate take the initia- 


This is an excerpt from a memorandum sub- 
mitted to the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Senate by Estner Cauxrtn BRUNAUER, 
AAUW Associate in International Education. 
The Association, under Item 12.2b of the 
Legislative Program, advocates a declaration 
by the Senate in favor of American participa- 
tion in permanent international organization 
to guarantee security and enable nations to 
work together more effectively for the well- 
being of their peoples. 


tive and doit quickly? From every quarter 
there comes evidence that uncertainty 
about the direction of American foreign 
policy after the war not only is prejudic- 
ing the chances of having a freer and more 
stable world order in the future, but may 
impede the progress of the war. In spite of 
sound evidence as to the generally co- 
operative attitude of the Senate in in- 
ternational matters now, no agency of 
the government except the Senate itself 
has a right to anticipate its position. Fully 
aware of this, the President and the 
State Department are unable to formulate 
clearly a consistent foreign policy on which 
future plans can be based. 


The Importance of Senate Initiative 


We cannot expect all the other United 
Nations to wait until a treaty is negotiated 
after the war, and submitted to the 
United States Senate, before making plans 
and arrangements for their own future 
welfare and safety. Even if they could 
make as good plans without the United 
States as with us, it would be the height 
of folly to deprive ourselves of a voice in 
decisions that deeply affect the future of 
America. If we will not share the re- 
sponsibility, we will certainly not share 
the authority for decisions. 

At present the relationship of the Sen- 
ate to the making of American foreign 
policy is chiefly negative, but it was not 
intended to be so when the Constitution 
was drawn up. A legislative body that has 
acquired such a negative tradition in the 
field of foreign policy that the Executive 
dare not risk its disapproval in order to 
take desperately needed measures is not 
performing its full duty for democracy. 
If the Senate will take the initiative on the 
vital issue of international security, re- 
spect for democratic institutions will in- 
crease everywhere. 
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The Necessity of an International 
Security System 


Unfortunately, there is no painless way 
to organize for peace. We cannot an- 
esthetize ourselves with a series of con- 
ferences on non-political subjects and 
wake up to find that in the meantime a 
fine system of political security has come 
into being. 

The United States will not avoid the 
problem of power by refusing to take 
part in organizing it on an international 
scale. If freedom, humanity, and intel- 
lectual vitality are still American ideals, 
we must strain every nerve to help estab- 
lish a world system in which they will be 
protected and allowed to develop, a sys- 
tem in which no power will be lying 
around loose for potential aggressors to 
grab and build upon. 


The United Nations as a Beginning 


The Senate should emphasize the value 
of the United Nations as a beginning of 
permanent world organization and should 
urge that the process be started before the 
war is over. We are making our new world 
even as we fight for it. The United Na- 
tions are fighting now not only to win 
back what they have lost but also to as- 
sert their right to shape and govern the 
new world which is coming into being. 
They have to do this, whether they want 
to or not. It is the price they pay for 
survival. There is no better place to begin 
building the structure of the new world 
community than among the nations which 
today are putting everything they have 
into the struggle to overwhelm the ene- 
mies of men’s highest hopes. 


The Proposals of Senate Resolution 114 


Resolution 114 is excellent as it stands. 
The suggestions regarding “specific and 
limited authority” for the projected 
United Nations organization are sensible 
and practical. This is evident on close 
examination of the proposals. 


1. To assist in coordinating and fully 
utilizing the military and economic resources 


of all member nations in the prosecution of 
the war against the Axis. This is not a 
proposal for a Supreme War Council of 
the United Nations. At the same time it 
would be an antidote for the sometimes 
too exclusively Anglo-American conduct 
of the war. 


2. To establish temporary administra- 
tions for Axis-controlled areas of the world 
as these are occupied by United Nations 
forces until such time as permanent govern- 
ments can be established. It is to the interest 
of the United States to encourage this line 
of development, for we have no desire to 
“police the world ” all by ourselves and we 
do not want to divide the globe into 
“spheres of influence.” That way lies new 
disaster. 

3. To administer relief and assistance 
in economic rehabilitation in territories of 
member nations needing such aid and in Axis 
territory occupied by United Nations forces. 
The purpose of this suggestion is already 
on the way to accomplishment. The idea 
that relief and rehabilitation are joint con- 
cerns of all the United Nations is already 
accepted and there need be no quarrel 
with it in the Senate. 


4. To establish procedures and machinery 
for peaceful settlement of disputes and 
disagreements among nations. Any insti- 
tution for keeping the peace must, of 
course, provide the means of peaceful 
behavior. 


5. To provide for the assembly and main- 
tenance of a United Nations military force 
and to suppress by immediate use of such 
force any future attempt at military aggres- 
ston by any nation. The fifth point of the 
Resolution is of paramount importance. 
The establishment of a United Nations 
military force to suppress any attempt 
at military aggression is the one measure 
that would really carry the world beyond 
the point where it was from 1931 to 1939. 
The objective must be to give the inter- 
national body the preponderance of im- 
mediate striking power. In most cases, 
this would act as <'. effective deterrent to 
aggression. If the test should come, the 
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international body ought to have enough 
power to win it quickly and effectively. 

That the Senate further advises that any 
establishment of such United Nations or- 
ganization provide machinery for its modifi- 
cation, for the delegation of additional and 
limited functions to such organization, and 
for admission of other nations to member- 
ship, and that member nations should com- 
mit themselves to seek no territorial ag- 
grandizement. The concluding paragraph 
of the Resolution is self-explanatory and 
needs no comment except to emphasize 
that any instrument of government must 
be capable of being changed by legal 
means and that any permanent world 
security system must finally include all 
nations. A commitment to seek no ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement is, of course, an 
essential condition for developing mutual 
confidence among the members of an in- 
ternational body. 


A Senate resolution passed in advance 
would let the United States delegates 
know how far they could go in certain 
directions without running a serious risk 
of being disavowed later by the Senate. 
It would also enable the United States 
Government to use its influence at critical 
points to get effective measures adopted 
by other governments. 

Nations have known how to make 
war for a very long time. They have 
also learned to make peace on a small 
scale, within national boundaries. Now 
they must apply the lessons they have 
learned, to solve the problem of mak- 
ing peace internationally across bound- 
aries. The world may not be able to go the 
whole way to a stable and free interna- 
tional community in one step, but a major 
effort must be made, to go so far that 
mankind will not again be plunged into 
the tragedy and destruction of a total war. 





AAUW and the Grade Labeling Controversy 
The Issue Is Very Much Alive 


EMBERS of AAUW consumer groups 

have arrived at some definite con- 
clusions as a result of years of study. 
Almost all the six hundred branches that 
have been interested in consumer prob- 
lems over the past few years have ex- 
pressed the need for standard guides in 
buying many products. There has never 
been wider agreement within the Associa- 
tion on any question than on the need for 
basic standards for consumer goods and 
the type of label on a commodity which 
indicates the comparative quality of that 
product so that consumers can use some 
discrimination in making their choices. 

After the war program was inaugurated, 
as war production progressed, large pro- 
portions of civilian goods were diverted 
from the usual channels to meet military 
needs. The civilian demand grew as the 
supply diminished, and prices were pushed 
upward. The situation demanded national 
policies to keep prices in check. The Office 
of Price Administration was authorized to 
set maximum prices for consumer prod- 
ucts. It was obvious to consumers that in 
order to establish any price, it was first of 
all essential to designate the product in 
definite terms. 

Establishment of standards and grade 
labeling were more than ever important 
in a searce market where competitive 
pressures could not function to prevent 
deterioration in quality. Again and again, 
the need for grade labels was pointed out 
to OPA officials by consumer groups, 
including AAUW. 

Finally, acting in response to public 
demand, the Price Administrator issued 
price orders early in 1943 which set ceiling 
prices in terms of grades and required 
grade labeling. 

Many canners and distributors joined 
consumers and civic leaders in welcoming 


this step, for they knew that price con- 
trol could not be made effective until 
grade labeling was an accepted practice. 

There were a few vocal interest groups, 
however, most of them with strongly 
entrenched lobbies in Washington, who 
objected to labeling by quality grade. 
They questioned the power of OPA to 
require grade labeling; they launched a 
publicity campaign against the “pro- 
fessors” in OPA who “did not under- 
stand business practices”; they went to 
their representatives in Congress. The 
result was a whole series of inquiries 
and investigations, charges and counter- 
charges, which subordinated the merits of 
the issue. 

Among the congressional committees 
that heard testimony on grade labeling 
during 1943 were the House and Senate 
committees investigating the problems of 
small business, the House Coi_wiittee on 
Agriculture, the Smith committee inves- 
tigating executive agencies, and the 
Boren Subcommittee on Branch Names 
and Newsprint of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, act- 
ing under the Halleck Resolution. 

The AAUW stand on grade labeling 
was reiterated this year in communica- 
tions to members of Congress, in testi- 
mony before Congressional committees, 
in letters to branches, and in articles pre- 
pared for several publications. Well over 
a hundred AAUW branches have written 
letters to Price Administrator Brown and 
to their Congressmen, first commending 
grade labeling provisions, later expressing 
dismay that those provisions were under 
attack. 

Although Mr. Brown by the end of May 
had already revived the order on canned 
fruits and vegetables, omitting the grade 
labeling requirement, Congress continued 
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to question the authority for requiring 
grade labels on other commodities. Finally 
in the last hectic day before the recess, 
Congress attached an amendment to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation measure 
which provided: 


Nothing in the Emergency Price Control 
Act as amended shall be construed (1) as 
authorizing the elimination or any restriction 
of the use of trade and brand names, (2) as 
authorizing the Administrator to require grade 
labeling of any commodity, (3) as authorizing 
the Administrator to standardize any com- 
modity, unless as the Administrator deter- 
mined with respect to such standardization, 
that no practicable alternative exists for se- 
curing effective price control with respect to 
such commodity, or (4) as authorizing any 
order of the Administrator fixing maximum 
prices of different kinds, classes, or types of a 
commodity which are described in terms of 
specifications or standards, unless such ‘speci- 
fications or standards were, prior to such or- 
der, in general use in the trade or industry 
affected, or have previously been promulgated 
and their use lawfully required by another 
government agency. 


This action was taken despite the fact 
that the Committee on Brand Names and 
Newsprint under the leadership of Con- 
gressmen Boren and Halleck had made no 
report to the House. This committee had 
heard various representatives of industry, 
a number of Congressmen, and some of 
the officers of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, but had not yet reached the list 
of consumer representatives who had 
asked to be heard. The committee will 
presumably continue hearings after the 
recess. 

It is important now for consumers to 
understand what the Congressional action 
on standards and labeling will mean. 

Apparently, the OPA may continue to 
fix prices in accordance with established 
standards, but may not itself develop new 
standards for inclusion in price orders. 
“Of the 290 standards provisions which 
are in existing price regulations,” runs a 
report in the July issue of Industrial 
Standardization, “‘no less than 159 are 
accepted trade categories. Of the 131 
remaining standards, other Government 





agencies established 91. Only 41 of the 
total 290 were developed by OPA.” The 
OPA proved in its testimony that all of 
these 41 were developed on the basis of 
specifications taken from accepted trade 
practices. 

The most serious restriction comes at 
the crucial step of labeling. OPA may still 
require definite standards and set the 
prices in accordance with those standards. 
But no longer may OPA require labels 
which tell the consumer what standards 
are represented in the particular product. 
The OPA may still require that indication 
of the quality grade to be passed on at 
every level of distribution until the com- 
modity reaches the retail counter. Under 
the Congressional provision, it is only the 
ultimate consumer who is kept in the dark. 

Evidently recognizing the impossibility 
of enforcing price orders unless grade 
labels are used, at least for some products, 
Economic Stabilization Director Fred 
M. Vinson early in August issued an order 
extending the requirement for grade 
labeling of meats. It seems fairly clear 
that the Office of Economic Stabilization 
can require grade labeling of other prod- 
ucts, even though the Office of Price 
Administration cannot do so. 

Many AAUW members have expressed 
concern about the widespread statement 
in trade papers and newspapers that 
“grade labeling is dead.” Consumers 
everywhere are today challenged to prove 
that the issue of grade labeling is very 
much alive. Every consumer should write 
to her Congressman stating the need for 
grade labels as an essential step in price 
control. It is hoped that out of the investi- 
gation to be conducted by the Boren 
Committee in the fall will come a report 
to Congress recommending the necessary 
protection of consumers through grade 
and informative labeling. It is of the ut- 
most importance that education on grade 
labeling go forward until the representa- 
tives of the people have the elementary 
facts on which they can take intelligent 
action. 

EstHER CoLe FRANKLIN 
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EDITORIALS 


Two More Women’s College 
Presidencies Go to Men 


Three noted women presidents are re- 
tiring from the administration of three 
outstanding women’s colleges — Dr. Blunt 
from Connecticut College, Dr. Reinbardt 
from Mills, and Dr. Comstock from Rad- 
cliffe. Are three promising women replac- 
ing them? In one instance, yes. In two 
instances, no, men have been named as 
successors. 

As a college-rooted organization, and 
one that from 1882 has nurtured educa- 
tional and professional opportunities for 
women, assisted mightily by able and 
generous women who were the heads of 
women’s colleges, the AAUW cannot fail 
to view with concern the recent transfer 
from women’s hands of three major col- 
lege presidencies — that at Mount Hol- 
yoke a few years ago, now those at Mills 
and Radcliffe. Insistent questions rear 
their heads. Are there no able women 
capable of filling the posts with distinc- 
tion? If there are, what obstacles prevent 
them from being selected or from accept- 
ing appointment? Are the obstacles super- 
able or insuperable? Do women graduates 
and women trustees recognize that in 
their hands is placed the responsibility for 
seeing that the procession of women guid- 
ing the destinies of women’s colleges fal- 
ters not nor lags, but keeps pace with the 
marching education of women? To do less 
is to turn backward, to abandon the vision 
of the great women pioneers. 

The company of women college presi- 
dents, though lighted by brilliant names, 
has never been very large. 

In 1928, study of a list of 123 four-year 
liberal arts women’s colleges showed that 
only 45 had women presidents, and of 
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these 33 were in Roman Catholic orders. 
There were only two women presidents in 
Protestant denominational women’s col- 
leges and ten women presidents in non- 
sectarian women’s colleges. 

Study of the 1942-43 educational di- 
rectory list of 155 four-year liberal arts 
women’s colleges shows that 88 have 
women presidents. Of the 88 women 
presidents, 71 are in Roman Catholic 
orders. Thus only 17 women are heads of 
Protestant denominational or non-sec- 
tarian women’s colleges. And two of the 
17 are acting presidents only. 

Obviously, in considering so small a 
group as 17 or 15 women college presidents 
(not counting those in Roman Catholic 
orders because of the differences in condi- 
tions of appointment or election), this 
most recent loss to women of the presiden- 
cies of two such outstanding colleges as 
Radcliffe and Mills takes on a significance 
that would not exist had women a larger 
representation among academic adminis- 
trators. As it is, women’s only opportunity 
for educational leadership as college heads 
comes in the women’s colleges. Of the 436 
four-year coeducational colleges and uni- 
versities, exclusive of teachers colleges and 
professional schools, listed in the 1942-43 
directory, and of the 100 men’s colleges, 
not one has a woman head. 

It is proper therefore for us not only to 
ask our questions, but to seek diligently 
for the answers. —F. V. S. 


Presidents, New and Old: Mills, 
Connecticut, and Radcliffe 


But now to the news. Let us record first 
our pleasure over the appointment of a 
woman of demonstrated ability to the 
presidency of Connecticut College. Dr. 
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Dorothy Schaffter, of the Vassar College 
faculty, is the woman chosen after long 
and careful search. Dr. Schaffter assumes 
the presidency toward the end of Septem- 
ber. Dr. Blunt retired in 1941, after 
serving since 1929, but at the trustees’ 
request continued to serve through the 
college’s adjustment to wartime changes. 

Dr. Schaffter is now professor of politi- 
cal science at Vassar and has been a mem- 
ber of the faculty since 1930. An authority 
on public administration and housing, she 
has done considerable field work and re- 
search in those subjects. Born in Iowa in 
1894, she holds three degrees from the 
University of Iowa: B.A. in 1925, M.A. in 
1927, and Ph.D. maxima cum laude in 
1929. She also taught there before taking 
her post at Vassar. 

Dr. Schaffter has been active in the 
AAUW. She is a member of the National 
Association of Housing Officials, was 
chairman of the women’s committee of the 
National Public Housing Conference in 
1938-39, was a member of the committee 
on law and administration of the Citizens 
Housing Council of New York City in 
1938-39, was a founder and a member 
of the executive committee of the Pough- 
keepsie Better Housing League. She is a 
member of the executive committee of 
the American Political Science Associa- 
tion. 

On leave of absence from Vassar in 
1938-39, Dr. Schaffter made a study of 
housing agencies in twenty-one states 
under a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. Her findings were published last 
year by the Columbia University Press. 
On a previous leave of absence in 1935-36, 
Dr. Schaffter organized in Washington the 
state administrative staffs for the first 
year of the National Youth Administra- 
tion. 

The AAUW sends heartiest best wishes 
to Dr. Schaffter upon her assumption of 
office, confident that her administration 
will add further luster to an institution 
that has greatly grown in stature under 
the hands of another woman, her prede- 
cessor. 


Dr. Katharine Blunt concludes this fall 
an administration marked by impressive 
advances in every phase of the college 
development. She has sought to make con- 
ditions for intellectual work at Connecti- 
cut College as nearly ideal as could be 
attained. During her administration the 
physical equipment of the college has been 
remarkably increased. Beautiful modern 
dormitories have made it possible to house 
all resident students on campus, two 
modern academic halls have been erected, 
a chapel and an auditorium have been 
added, and the library has been greatly 
expanded. The college faculty has been 
steadily strengthened, more than doubling 
in size since 1929. The student body has 
grown from 561 to more than 750 and is 
selected annually from a |--ze number of 
able applicants from all parts of the coun- 
try. A notable achievement of Dr. Blunt’s 
administration has been the marked in- 
crease in the financial resources of the 
college and the consistent balancing of 
the college budget despite the depression 
and recent problems occasioned by the 
war. 

Dr. Blunt will continue to make her 
home in New London. 

On the other side of the continent, in 
California, Mills College has selected Dr. 
Lynn T. White, Jr., professor of history at 
Stanford University, to succeed Dr. 
Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, who retired as 
president in June. While extending best 
wishes to the new administration, the 
AAUW must regret that the Mills College 
trustees did not entrust to a woman the 
task of developing further an institution 
and educational program built so bril- 
liantly by women. 

Many were the honors showered upon 
Dr. Reinhardt at the June Commence- 
ment exercises. Announcement was made 
of a gift of $150,000 to establish a perma- 
nent Professorship of American Litera- 
ture, to bear the name of Aurelia Henry 
Reinhardt. The endowment was con- 
tributed from the May Treat Morrison 
Trust Estate. The trustee in making the 
announcement said: 
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I have the feeling that Mrs. Morrison, who 
was a dear friend of both President Reinhardt 
and myself and was for many years a trustee of 
Mills College, would be most happy to have 
this professorship established by means of the 
funds furnished by the trust estate created by 
her, and to have it named in honor of Dr. 
Reinhardt. 


Both Mrs. Morrison and Dr. Reinhardt 
were once presidents of the AAUW, Mrs. 
Morrison at a time when the Association 
was known as the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae. 

Another highlight of the commencement 
was announcement of the Aurelia Henry 
Reinhardt Scholarship Foundation estab- 
lished by alumnae, trustees, students, and 
friends of the college. Interest from the 
fund, which was set at $100,000, will be 
devoted to four-year scholarships, at least 
one of which will always be awarded to a 
student from China. 

Award was made to President Rein- 
hardt of an honorary doctorate of laws. 

In addition, members of the alumnae 
presented Dr. Reinhardt with a check 
covering the expense of an air trip to 
Mexico — one of the few places she has 
missed in her travels about the world. 

After August, Dr. Reinhardt, wel- 
comed back from the “isolation” of the 
presidency, into “the great and pleasant 
fellowship of scholars,” will greet friends 
at her home “ Westward” in Oakland. 

Radcliffe College this spring announced 
with dismay that President Ada L. Com- 
stock would retire in September after 
twenty-one years’ distinguished service. 
Dr. Comstock is retiring to a new role, for 
she married on June 14 Dr. Wallace 
Notestein, Sterling professor of English 
history at Yale since 1928. 

What many will feel about Dr. Com- 
stock’s retirement is well expressed in the 
resolution passed by the trustees of the 
college on May 24: 

Whereas Ada Louise Comstock became 
President of Radcliffe College twenty years 
ago; and whereas since then her personal in- 
fluence has in many ways become nation-wide 
and the College has grown mightily in useful- 


ness and the respect of mankind; and whereas 
this growth has been primarily due to her wis- 
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dom and to her unfaltering courage amid many 
perplexities, culminating in the tragedy of a 
second world war; and whereas her labors have 
in the end been crowned by a new and mutually 
helpful relationship with Harvard, Radcliffe’s 
best friend; and whereas she is about to retire 
as President, 

Be it resolved that there be spread upon the 
minutes of Radcliffe College this expression of 
the gratitude, admiration, and affection felt by 
the trustees and of their confident hope that for 
many fruitful years she will continue, as in the 
past, to be a great citizen of a great Republic. 

Dr. Comstock chose the AAUW through 
which to exert much of her influence as a 
good citizen. She joined the Association 
soon after graduation from college, served 
on various committees, became chairman 
of the Committee on Recognition of Col- 
leges and Universities, and later of the 
Educational Policies Committee. She was 
the first president of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, 1921 to 
1923, after the merger of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnae and the Southern 
Association of College Women. In 1920 
Dr. Comstock was an American delegate 
to the organizing conference of the In- 
ternational Federation of University 
Women in London. She was appointed 
chairman of the Committee on Standards 
and served for two years. She attended the 
conferences of the IFUW held in Paris in 
1922 and in Amsterdam in 1926. 

The trustees of Radcliffe conducted 
through the summer their difficult search 
for a successor to Dr. Comstock. On 
August 25 they announced the election as 
president of Radcliffe of Dr. Wilbur K. 
Jordan, professor of English history at the 
University of Chicago and general editor 
of the Chicago University Press. Professor 
Jordan received his M.A. and Ph.D. de- 
grees from Harvard. He served as instruc- 
tor in history and tutor at Harvard from 
1931-37 and at Radcliffe from 1934-37, 
leaving to become professor of history at 
Scripps and Claremont Colleges in Cali- 
fornia. In 1940 he joined the faculty of the 
University of Chicago. In 1930 Professor 
Jordan received the Sterling Traveling 
Fellowship from Harvard and in 1943 he 
received a Guggenheim Fellowship. His 
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wife, Frances Rum] Jordan, was dean of 
Radcliffe College from 1934 to 193 

Dr. Jordan takes office on October 1. 
During September Dean Bernice Brown 
Cronkhite as vice-president was in charge 


of Radcliffe College. 


War Issues: Information 
and Discussion 


Less than a year after the Organizations 
Service Division of the national Office of 
Civilian Defense and the Adult Education 
Service of the Office of War Information 
were set up in response to the popular 
demand for factual material and discus- 
sion outlines on war issues, Congress 
abolished both offices in July by refusing 
appropriations. Whatever the motives of 
Congress in taking this action, the fact re- 
mains that a great gap is left in the facili- 
ties available to the citizen in understand- 
ing general public problems and the war 
programs. 

Over a thousand local War Information 
Centers had already been established, vir- 
tually all of them utilizing the discussion 
guides produced by OWI and circulated 
through OCD. These offices had coordi- 
nated various factual reports from many 
government agencies, and had made the 
information accessible to national organi- 
zations as well as to local Defense Councils 
and their committees. It had been felt by 
many leaders in adult education that 
these new governmental services were es- 
sential to promote democratic participa- 
tion in war policies and in planning for 
post-war adjustment on the basis of ex- 
tensive popular knowledge of facts and 
issues. 

Our Association had welcomed the es- 
tablishment of these OWI and OCD 
services; had utilized these services in 
study suggestions to branches; and had 
encouraged branches to participate in the 
work of the War Information Centers. 

It should be understood that while the 
war information services were seriously 
curtailed by Congress, the OCD will con- 
tinue to act as a coordinating agency, and 
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will doubtless give advice and information 
to the regional office State Defense Coun- 
cils. But groups discussing war issues are 
now more dependent upon private educa- 
tional sources for their information and 
stimulation than before. The War Infor- 
mation Centers will now have special need 
of the services of AAUW branches, their 
assistance in planning discussions at forum 
mectings, securing basic materials, build- 
ing a genuine adult education program. 
The Office of Civilian Defense early this 
spring urged each local council to secure 
through the AAUW branch the current 
study outlines issued by AAUW Head- 
quarters. A few branches have reported 
purchasing a full file of AAUW interna- 
tional relations and social studies pam- 
phlets for the local War Information 
Centers; others have furnished the ma- 
terials on education. All report appreci- 
ation of this service. 

In connection with Defense Councils or 
with other organizations, scores of branches 
organized or had a substantial part in 
community forums in 1942-43. With the 
discontinuance of the OCD and OWI 
services, AAUW groups are challenged to 
take up, with renewed energy, leadership 
in stimulating community discussion of 
crucial public problems and policies. 

There is no community activity more 
appropriate for university women than 
the analyzing of war and post-war prob- 
lems and the marshalling of information 
and ecucation to secure wide public under- 
standing of those problems and the policies 
which are developed to meet them. 


—E. C. F. 


Nurses’ Training Subsidized 


AAUW groups that have aided the 
campaign for recruitment of student 
nurses will rejoice over enactment of the 
Bolton Bill which subsidizes nurses’ train- 
ing in wartime and thus allows the nursing 
profession to compete more fairly for 
womanpower with the women’s military 
reserves. 

The bill, introduced by Representative 
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Frances P. Bolton of Ohio, became law in 
June. Its purpose is to insure an adequate 
supply of nurses for civilians as well as for 
the armed forces. The program, adminis- 
tered by the U. S. Public Health Service, 
accords to student nurses in approved 
schools free professional training, uni- 
forms, and maintenance, provided they 
sign for essential war nursing service 
under the nursing reserve, called the U. S. 
Cadet Nurse Corps. This unit will assign 
the nurse to duty either with the Army or 
Navy Nurse Corps, with a government 
agency, or with a civilian organization. 

This is a significant step in the extension 
of federal aid to civilian students. It also 
provides an unusual opportunity for 
capable young women interested in this 
field to procure professional training 
which will be of value in meeting war 
needs and providing a post-war occupa- 
tion. Further information may be ob- 
tained by writing directly to the National 
Nursing Council for War Service, Student 
Nurse, Box 88, New York City, or to the 
Board of Nurse Examiners in the appro- 
priate state or territory. 


C’est la Guerre 


In Washington, whenever two people 
with “desk jobs” get together, conversa- 
tion inevitably turns to the problem of 
office personnel. A favorite story at the 
moment is of the office supervisor who 
said to the green file clerk, ““Why did you 
put that letter here? It doesn’t belong in 
this file,” and got the nonchalant reply, 
“Well, it’s filed, ain’t it?” 

Things haven’t come to quite such a 
pass at AAUW Headquarters, but like 
every unofficial agency in Washington, the 
Association has suffered a continual turn- 
over in secretarial and clerical staff, as 
experienced workers have been attracted 
to more responsible and lucrative jobs in 
war offices, wives have left to follow hus- 
bands in the services or to care for new 
babies, and others have become discour- 
aged over Washington’s high living costs 
and crowded housing conditions and re- 


turned to more nearly normal communi- 
ties. We are fortunate in the fine spirit of 
our replacements, but until experience 
catches up with willingness we must ask 
forbearance when errors or delays occur. 

In spite of difficulties, members of the 
“major staff” are working with a keener 
conviction than ever of the importance 
and privilege of having a part in AAUW’s 
wartime service. Viewing the frustrations 
and limitations that have been encoun- 
tered by some of the government pro- 
grams, we appreciate more fully the vital 
role that is possible for a great national 
educational organization, and the respon- 
sibility that rests on such an organization 
to carry forward a program of construc- 
tive wartime service. 


News of University Women 


In government offices in Washington 
these days one meets many AAUW mem- 
bers, called here from their homes in 
various states. For instance: 

Miss Elizabeth Fackt, national AAUW 
International Relations Committee mem- 
ber, from Colorado, who is staying at the 
AAUW Clubhouse, may be found during 
office hours in the Department of State, 
where she is assistant to Dr. Philip Jes- 
sup, chief of the Division of Personnel 
and Training in the Office of Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation Operations. 
Miss Fackt is in charge of the training 
program. For sixteen years Miss Fackt 
has been professor of international rela- 
tions and assistant to the director of the 
Social Science Foundation at the Univer- 
sity of Denver. 

In the War Department is Miss Anne 
Taylor, a member of the board of the 
Greenwich, Connecticut, AAUW Branch 
since 1937. Miss Taylor is serving as 
assistant to the special assistant to the 
Secretary of War who is adviser on per- 
sonnel and labor utilization. Her duties 
are research, analysis, and advice on 
manpower problems, among them mobili- 
zation and best use of women, including 
professionally trained women, especially 
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by the War Department, in either civilian 
or military capacities. In Greenwich, Miss 
Taylor had been chairman of the town 
Committee on Employment and Defense. 

Down in the budget office of the 
Office of Price Administration is Dr. 
Victoria Schuck, former AAUW Florida 
state chairman on Economic and Legal 
Status of Women, who is on leave of 
absence from her position as assistant 
professor of political science at Mount 
Holyoke College. Dr. Schuck has taken a 
job as administrative analyst and head of 
the administrative group in the budget 
office of OPA. While at Mount Holyoke 
Dr. Schuck was chairman of the Connec- 
ticut Valley AAUW Branch registration 
of women for war work; in 1941 she be- 
came a member of the Governor’s Com- 
mittee on Civilian Defense in Massachu- 
setts. 

In the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development, charged with pioneering 
work on Army and Navy secret weapons, 
Dr. Dorothy Weeks, research physicist, 
has responsibilities of a highly technical 
and confidential nature. The OSRD, under 
Dr. Vannevar Bush, who doubles as presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, has produced during the war 
about two hundred unpublicized weap- 
ons and secret modifications to military 
equipment. Dr. Weeks was called to the 
OSRD recently from her post as head of 
the Physics Department at Wilson Col- 
lege, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, where 
she was carrying on a research project 
with the aid of a grant from the American 
Philosophical Society in collaboration 
with Dr. Henry Norris Russell of Prince- 
ton. In Washington Dr. Weeks is living at 
the AAUW Clubhouse. She is a member of 
the Chambersburg Branch and has only 
just resigned as finance chairman in the 
AAUW Pennsylvania State Division. 

The first woman physician commis- 
sioned directly in the United States 
Army, shortly following passage of the 
legislation supported by the AAUW which 
made possible the commissioning of 
women doctors and surgeons in the Army 


and Navy Medical Corps, was Dr. 
Margaret D. Craighill, former Dean of 
the Woman’s Medical College in Phila- 
delphia and member of the AAUW Phila- 
delphia Branch. In May 1943 Dr. Craig- 
hill was commissioned a major in the 
United States Army Medical Corps. She 
was assigned immediately to the division 
of preventive medicine in the Surgeon 
General’s office and will specialize in 
problems of preventive medicine relating 
to women in military service. 

News comes of the appointment or 
election of two AAUW state presidents 
to local education and civic boards. 
Mrs. Thomas Aron, president of the 
AAUW Nebraska Division, has been 
made a trustee of Doane College in Crete, 
Nebraska, an institution on the Associa- 
tion’s approved list. Mrs. R. W. Holm- 
stedt, president of the AAUW Indiana 
Division, has been elected to the City 
Council of Bloomington. Last year Mrs. 
Holmstedt discovered that no one from 
her precinct had filed for the City Council, 
so at the very last minute she put in her 
name. “Of course I had no opposition in 
the primary. I was elected in the fall and 
am the only woman member of the City 
Council of ten.”” The mayor has made 
her chairman of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Libraries. Mrs. Holmstedt 
was a charter member of the Community 
Chest in Bloomington and for two years 
was a member of the Monroe County Tax 
Adjustment Board. She writes: 

We reviewed all budgets — schools, city, 
welfare, libraries. I believe that city govern- 
ment is a thing women can do, for it is essentially 
a housekeeping job. One of the big tasks of 
the university-trained woman is to turn her 
abilities to her community, to give it the bene- 
fit of her training. It is not enough for edu- 
cated women to do things with their hands. 
They must help with policies, with the big 
plans — otherwise society will be denied the 
benefits from one-half of its adult population. 


It is good to hear, also, of some im- 
portant and rather unusual public service 
of one of the members of the AAUW 
Board of Directors, Mrs. Adam Leroy 
Jones, of Montclair, New Jersey. During 
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the early part of 1943 Mrs. Jones served 
for several months on a special Federal 
Grand Jury for the district of New Jersey, 
giving one full day, sometimes more, each 
week. Cases of various kinds were heard, 
including cases involving fraud. 

Miss Helen W. Atwater, former editor 
of the Journal of Home Economics and 
chairman of AAUW’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on the JouURNAL, was given the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Science by 
Smith College at Commencement exercises 
in May in recognition of her pioneer 
scientific work on nutrition in this country 
and of her development of national inter- 
est in better knowledge of the value of food. 

Miss Josephine Schain, an AAUW mem- 
ber, was the only woman delegate of the 
United States at the United Nations Food 
Conference at Hot Springs, Virginia, in 
May. Margaret Shufeldt of Great Britain 
came as an adviser to the Conference. 

Dr. S. Helen Taylor of Ashland Junior 
College, Kentucky, has been appointed 
adjunct professor of mathematics at the 
University of South Carolina. Dr. Taylor, 
an AAUW member, is the first woman to 
be appointed to any position in the de- 
partment of mathematics since the found- 
ing of the university over one hundred 
and forty-one years ago, according to a 
note in School and Society. 


Gretchen B. Replogle 


The Association feels keenly the loss of 
Gretchen B. Replogle, former president 
of the Pittsburgh Branch and _ vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania State 
Division, who died at her home in Wilkins- 
burg, Pennsylvania, on June 12. 

The AAUW Board of Directors, meet- 
ing in Washington as this word was re- 
ceived, placed the following memorial in 
their records: 


The Board of Directors of the American As- 
sociation of University Women assembled in 
Washington, D. C., June 16, 1943, records 
with sorrow the death on June 12 of Mrs. 
Armold Replogle, long a devoted and able 
worker in our Association. She filled with dis- 
linetion many offices, including the presidency 


of the Pittsburgh Branch. Her most notable 
service to the national Association was con- 
tributed as parliamentarian of the 1941 na- 
tional convention held at Cincinnati. Since 
that time she has been a constant and trusted 
consultant on parliamentary matters. She has 
given expert advice with clear-cut decisiveness 
and with rare graciousness. She has ever been 
generous, helpful, and loyal. We shall greatly 
miss her wise counsel and warm friendship. 


Agnes Low Rogers 


Word comes from Scotland of the 
death there in July, after a long illness, of 
Dr. Agnes Low Rogers, former professor 
of education at Goucher, Smith, and 
Bryn Mawr colleges. 

Dr. Rogers came to this country in 
1914, after teaching at St. Andrew’s and 
Aberdeen universities. She soon became 
an active member of the AAUW (then 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae), 
and in 1920 was appointed American 
alternate to the first Conference of the 
International Federation of University 
Women. In 1932 she was a delegate of 
the AAUW to the International Con- 
ference. From 1924 to 1929, Dr. Rogers 
was chairman of the AAUW Committee 
on Fellowships. 

It was during Dr. Rogers’ chairmanship 
that AAUW fellowship stipends were 
increased from $1200 to $1500, in order 
to attract the best possible candidates. 
In this period, too, the Million Dollar 
lellowship Fund was undertaken. Many 
members will remember Dr. Rogers’ 
eloquence in urging this enlargement of 
our fellowship assistance, and her in- 
fluence in establishing the highest stan- 
dards for the fellowships. 

She herself was known in educational 
circles for pioneer work in developing 
tests of mathematical ability, as well as for 
many papers on philosophical, psycho- 
logical, and educational subjects. She 
was one of the distinguished company of 
brilliant teachers and scholars who have 
envisioned the possibilities of an organi- 
zation of university-trained women, and 
contributed generously to realize that 
vision. 








FELLOWSHIPS OFFERED, 1944-45 


The Fellowship Awards Committee of the American Association of University Women an- 
nounces the fellowships listed below to be awarded for 1944-45. 

These fellowships are for graduate study or research. Except as otherwise noted, they are 
unrestricted as to subject. The greatest importance is attached to the project on which the 
candidate wishes to work — its significance, definiteness, and feasibility — and to the evidence 
of the candidate’s ability to pursue it. 

For detailed information and instructions for applying, address the Secretary, Committee on 
Fellowship Awards, American Association of University Women, 1634 I Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Applications must reach the Washington office by December 15, 1943. 


NATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS 


Fellowships open to American women, limited for 1944-45 
to those who plan to study in the Western Hemisphere 


Dorotny BrinGMaAN ATKINSON FELLowsulIP, $1,500, contributed by the Northwest Central Unit 

Minnie Cumnock Biopcetrr FeLiowsnaip, $1,500, contributed by the Michigan Unit 

EvizABETH Avery CoLton FELLowsuiP, $1,500, contributed by the South Atlantic Unit 

VassIE JAMES Hiiu FeLLowsuip, $1,500, contributed by the Southwest Central Unit 

Marcaret M. Justin Fettowsuip, $1,500, contributed by the Southwest Central Unit 

Katuryn McHAae Feivowsuip, $1,500, contributed by the Indiana Unit 

May Treat Morrison Fettowsuipr, $1,500, contributed by the South Pacific Unit 

PENNSYLVANIA-DELAWARE FELLOwsuIP, $1,500, contributed by the Pennsylvania-Delaware 
Unit 

MARGARET SNELL FELLOWSHIP, $1,500, contributed by the North Pacific Unit 

Marion Tatsot Fe_towsalip, $1,500, contributed by the Illinois Unit 

SarAH Beruiner Memoria Fevvowsuip, $1,500, for work in physics, chemistry, or biology. 
The doctorate is a prerequisite. 


INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS 


Fellowship for study in the United States 
Latin AMERICAN FELLOwsHIP, $1,500, open to nationals of Latin America 


Fellowships open to members of the International Federation of University Women 
for study in some country other than that of the holder, if possible 


Awarded by the AAUW Fellowship Awards Committee: 
AurELIA Henry Retnnarpt Fe_towsulp, $1,500, contributed by the South Pacific Unit 


Awarded by the IFUW Fellowships Award Committee: 
Heven Marr Kirsy Fetiowsuip, $1,500, contributed by the Texas Unit 
Ouro FeELLowsuIP, $1,500, contributed by the Ohio Unit 
IFUW Internationa Feviowsuair, £250 plus a grant for traveling expenses. Offered by the 
International Federation of University Women as a Junior Fellowship, preferably for work 
in science. 
ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 
ACHIEVEMENT AWARD, $2,500, contributed by the Northwest Central Region. To be awarded as 
a recognition of distinguished achievement by a woman scholar. Individual applications 
will not be received for this fellowship; the award will be made by the committee with 
the advice of leading scholars in the various fields of learning. 
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AAUW NEWS 


Board of Directors Meeting 


The national Board of Directors met at 
the Headquarters building in Washing- 
ton, June 14-16. Action taken by the 
Board is reported in the following pages. 


First Conference of AAUW 
State Presidents 


As one means of filling the gap left by 
the postponement of the national conven- 
tion, a meeting of AAUW state presidents 
was called for September 13-16 in Wash- 
ington. This is the first time that a special 
meeting of the presidents of state divi- 
sions has been called. The response was 
most enthusiastic, and as this JouRNAL 
goes to press preparations for the con- 
ference are being completed. 

Through the courtesy of the National 
Cathedral School for Girls, the conference 
will be housed at the school—a very 
happy solution of the problem of finding 
accommodations in war-crowded Wash- 
ington. Dinners and evening mectings are 
scheduled for the AAUW National Club- 
house. 

A workshop meeting is planned, with 
state presidents, members of the national 
Board of Directors, and the Headquarters 
staff joining in discussions of how the 
AAUW program can be directed more 
specifically to meet war needs and post- 
war problems. We look forward to an ex- 
change of ideas and experiences that will 
give stimulus to AAUW activities all 
along the line. 


AAUW “Community Conventions”’ 


As a convention substitute which will 
reach every branch, the Board of Direc- 
tors recommends that the week of October 
10 be observed by the branches through- 
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out the country as University Women’s 
Week. Branch officers have already re- 
ceived suggestions for staging an AAUW 
“Community Convention” to give the 
community a broader understanding of 
the Association’s aims and purposes, and 
to give members a greater sense of unity 
in bringing the influence of thoughtful 
women to bear on the critical problems of 
our times. 

Branches are planning radio programs, 
dramatic presentations, workshops, pan- 
els, and exhibits to call attention to the 
substantial services necessary to win the 
war and the peace, and educate them- 
selves and the public on home-front 
needs, what can be done about them, and 
how to do it. 


College of William and Mary 
Restored to AAUW List 


On recommendation of the Committee 
on Membership and Standards, the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, Williamsburg, 
Virginia, was restored to the AAUW ap- 
proved list. Any graduate of William and 
Mary with the A.B. or B.S. degree is now 
eligible to national membership. 


The Thomas Bill Applies Sound Prin- 


ciples for Child Care Services 


Provision for the care of children of 
mothers employed in war industries is still 
an acute problem in all war-expanded 
areas. It is a problem which is bound to 
become more serious, rather than less, as 
additional men are drawn into the service 
and continued stepping up of vital war 
production calls for increasing numbers of 
women workers. 

Federal assistance in establishment of 
child-care programs to mect this urgent 
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need is offered through the War Area 
Child Care Bill of 1943 (S. 1130), intro- 
duced by Senator Thomas of Utah. This 
bill, which is purely a war measure, author- 
izes an appropriation of $20,000,000 a 
year (to June 30, 1945) for grants to the 
states, to be administered under the super- 
vision of the Federal Children’s Bureau 
and the Office of Education, for the opera- 
tion of state-directed child care programs. 
States containing one or more war areas 
are eligible for grants. Such day-care pro- 
grams may apply to all children of sixteen 
years or under whose mothers, living in 
war areas, are employed in activities essen- 
tial to the prosecution of the war. 

The bill authorizes the Federal Govern- 
ment to pay up to 50 per cent of the cost 
of approved state child-care plans. Each 
state would work out its own arrange- 
ments for mecting the rest of the cost, 
from fees paid by parents, from local and 
state funds, and use of facilities. State 
agencies, in cooperation with local author- 
ities, are given full responsibility for 
planning and carrying out their programs 
in their own state. 

Under S. 1130 it is recognized that a 
well-rounded child-care program must 
include two groups of services: (1) day 
care service, such as day care centers, fos- 
ter family home services, community-wide 
advisory services for mothers, and health 
services for children; and (2) extended 
school services, such as nursery schools, 
before- and after-school care, and health 
services. 

Furthermore, the bill recognizes that 
responsibility for the planning and admin- 
istration of day-care programs must be 
placed in the hands of state and local edu- 
cation and welfare agencies, which are 
legally responsible for many child-care 
services and are qualified by training and 
by long experience to provide them. 

The use of Lanham Act funds for child- 
care projects would, in accordance with an 
amendment to the Lanham Act, be dis- 
continued when the Thomas Bill becomes 
law. 

The measure introduced by Senator 


Thomas takes the place of the Hayden 
Bill, which was endorsed by the joint 
AAUW-Association of Childhood Educa- 
tion conference in April. It fulfills even 
more adequately than the Hayden Bill 
the recommendations of the conference. 
In supporting S. 1130 AAUW has joined 
with seven other national organizations: 
the Association for Childhood Education, 
American Home Economics Association, 
National Council of Jewish Women, Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, Na- 
tional Education Association, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Na- 
tional Service Star Legion. 

In a joint statement to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, the co- 
operating organizations have summarized 
their reasons for support of this emer- 
gency measure as follows: 


1. It provides funds for day care and extended 
school services necessary to assure the avail- 
ability of women for employment where 
essential to prosecuting the war. 

. It safeguards the states’ authority to de- 
velop and administer their own programs of 
day care and extended school services. 

3. It provides for citizen responsibility and 

participation in solving emergency child- 
care problems in local communities. 


> 


S. 1130 was passed by the Senate June 
30, and is scheduled to come before the 
House Education Committee after the 
summer recess. Education and child 
welfare agencies are seeking its immediate 
consideration and passage. AAUW groups 
in districts whose Representatives are 
members of the House Education Com- 
mittee have been asked to urge prompt 
and favorable action by the committee. 


Contemporary America 


The Social Studies bulletins which ap- 
pear each year from November to Febru- 
ary under the gencral title, Contemporary 
America, are to be issued this year in a 
new and attractive planographed format. 
The subscription price for the series is 
$1.00. Each issue will sell for 25 cents. The 
schedule for the series calls for October 
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publication of the story of grade labeling, 
which will include an explanation of what 
grade labeling is, why it is important, 
who opposes it, and what consumers can 
do about it now. 

Another issue this year will deal with 
the consumer in post-war plans and in 
post-war planning. A multitude of agen- 
cies are working on plans for post-war 
adjustment — for full production and full 
employment. The “capacity to consume” 
is the key to economic health. Certainly 
consumers themselves should have more 
to say about this aspect of oureconomic life. 

Requests have come for bulletins on 
labor in wartime, minority groups, taxa- 
tion, and numerous other issues; but the 
subject of each bulletin will be deter- 
mined, as in the past, by the timeliness 
and crucial significance of the problem in 
our national life. 


University Women’s War Relief Fund 


Assistance to university women war vic- 
tims continues to be an important activity 
of both the International Federation and 
the American Association of University 
Women. Unhappily, the countries where 
the need is probably greatest are closed to 
us now, but as the Axis armies are driven 
back and one country after another is 
freed, we shall certainly find both the 
university women who must be helped and 
organizations to administer the relief. 
Meanwhile, refugees are being aided 
wherever they can be located and wher- 
ever arrangements for their assistance can 
be placed in competent hands. 

The response of the AAUW to the 
University Women’s War Relief program 
—without pressure or “drives” of any 
sort — and the ways in which the funds 
are used to rehabilitate and maintain the 
capacities and the self-respect of the refu- 
gees make a bright spot in a dark and 
troubled world. 

In the fiscal year 1942-43, $3,021.79 has 
heen added to the War Relief Fund, 
which now has a balance of $10,744.19. 
A total of $43,120.24 has been raised so 
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far. One thousand dollars has recently 
been sent to Switzerland to aid the Swiss 
Association in helping university women 
among the refugees who poured in from 
France after the German occupation of 
that country was completed. 


New AAUW International Publication 


The International-Problem-of-the-Month 
Series, which was started in 1935 just as 
Italy was invading Ethiopia, is being dis- 
continued. In its place a new publication, 
The Front Page, will be issued monthly, 
September through April. 

There are certain major international 
questions about which the United States 
will have to formulate policies, and on 
some of these subjects at least, the Ameri- 
can people have relatively little basic 
information. Members of the AAUW 
branches can perform a real service in their 
communities by informing themselves 
about these problems and helping to dis- 
seminate information when important 
issues arise. The subjects on which we 
recommend that members of the AAUW 
become “lay” experts are the following: 
(1) establishment of world organization, 
(2) the future of Central and Eastern 
Europe, (3) policies of the Soviet Union, 
(4) the future of Eastern Asia, (5) colonial 
problems. 

The Front Page will include a brief 
summary and analysis of what is happen- 
ing in each of these five critical areas of 
international affairs, a brief reading list, 
and suggestions for study and discussion 
of each topic. It may be used as a guide 
for group study and discussion or individ- 
ual reading. 

Subscription, 1943-44 (eight bulletins) 
$1.00; single copies, 15 cents. 


Women’s Action Committee 


The Board of Directors voted in June 
that the AAUW should become a mem- 
ber of the Women’s Action Committee 
for Victory and Lasting Peace for the 
coming year. The creation of this body 
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was reported in the Spring JourNAL. 
The YWCA and the National Council of 
Jewish Women joined the Women’s 
Action Committee immediately, and a 
number of other organizations are con- 
sidering membership at directors meet- 
ings being held this fall. Individual 
membership is increasing rapidly. (The 
annual dues are $10.00 for sponsors and 
$1.00 for general members.) 

Among the women who are serving as 
Consultants to the Committee are: Mil- 
dred Adams, Mrs. Frederic Beggs, Vera 
Micheles Dean, Virginia C. Gildersleeve, 
Mrs. J. Dorden Harriman, Anne O’Hare 
McCormick, Mrs. Ogden Reid, and 
Dorothy Thompson. As rapidly as possi- 
ble, State Convenors will be found, as 
well as Congressional District Leaders. 
The Women’s Action Committee will 
work this year under a tentative set of 
by-laws, and in May 1944 its permanent 
structure will be set up in the light of the 
year’s experience. 

The National Committee on the Cause 
and Cure of War dissolved itself on 
April 8, recognizing the Women’s Action 
Committee for Victory and Lasting 
Peace as its successor. 

As already reported, the first act of the 
Committee was to endorse the principles 
of the Ball-Burton-Hatch-Hill Resolution 
(S. 114), which advises the United States 
Government to take the initiative in 
organizing the United Nations into a 
permanent agency for international se- 
curity and peace. The Committee is dis- 
tributing literature on this subject to 
various groups, many of which would 
not ordinarily be reached through regular 
organization channels. 

The address of the Women’s Action 
Committee is 640 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


New Legislative Program 
Committee Chairman 


This spring Dr. Harriet Elliott com- 
pleted three two-year terms as chairman 
of the National Committee on Legislative 


Program; and since the By-Laws limit to 
three the number of terms a national 
committee chairman may serve, it became 
necessary to name a successor. We are 
happy to announce that Dr. Bessie C., 
Randolph, president of Hollins College, 
Virginia, has accepted the appointment. 

Dr. Randolph has served two terms on 
the executive council of the American 
Society for International Law, and was a 
member of the executive council of the 
American Political Science Association, 
1940-42. She has held state offices in the 
AAUW in Virginia and in Florida, where 
she was professor of political science at 
Florida State College for Women before 
becoming president of Hollins in 1933. Dr. 
Randolph was a member of the AAUW 
International Relations Committee from 
1937 to 1941, and during that period rep- 
resented the International Relations Com- 
mittee on the Committee on Legislative 
Program. With legislation on international 
matters bound to assume _ increasing 
importance, Dr. Randolph’s experience in 
this field, as well as her training in polliti- 
cal science, will be particularly helpful in 
the work of the Legislative Committee. 

To Dr. Elliott the Association is deeply 
indebted, both for the insight and prac- 
tical experience in civic matters which 
she brought to the committee’s work 
during her term of office, and also for her 
service in inaugurating and developing 
the plan adopted in 1937 which has so 
successfully linked the study program 
with our legislative activities. 


Committee on Status of Women 
Considers Problems 


The national Committee on Economic 
and Legal Status of Women, under the 
chairmanship of Judge Sarah T. Hughes, 
met at Headquarters on June 12, just 
before the Board meeting. These were the 
principal subjects of discussion and action: 

Employment of Older Women. — The 
committee felt it important to do some- 
thing to encourage greater employment 
of older women in the war manpower 
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program. It cited the fact that in too 
many areas mothers of young children 
were being recruited for war industry 
where the local supply of older women 
had not been called upon. In too many 
cases advertisements for women war 
workers put the accent on youth, calling 
for ““women from 18 to 35,” “women 
trom 25 to 35,”” women “not over 30,” 
whereas qualifications, not age, should be 
the basis for selection. The committee 
reviewed evidence testifying to the value 
as workers of women over forty, including 
one survey which states that “employers 
are finding that the older woman is prov- 
ing the most able and dependable of 
employees on jobs formerly held by men.” 

The committee therefore recommended 
that the Board of Directors address a 
letter to the War Manpower Commission 
asking the Commission to issue a more 
emphatic directive to industries urging 
them to employ women on the basis of 
qualifications, regardless of age. The 
Board approved the recommendation, 
and a letter was mailed to the War Man- 
power Commission on June 28, presenting 
examples reported to Headquarters by 
AAUW branches of difficulties encoun- 
tered locally by older women trying to 
secure employment, even in labor shortage 
areas. 

Hardly had the letter been mailed 
when, by coincidence, a news release was 
received from the War Manpower Com- 
mission in which Chairman McNutt was 
quoted as stating that older women are 
not being employed as rapidly as older 
men and that this fact indicates poor 
utilization of a very valuable source of 
labor supply. Mr. McNutt urged eleven 
steps to ensure the fullest utilization of 
older men and women, including these 
recommendations: that jobs be filled on 
the basis of individual ability to perform, 
regardless of age, and that, therefore, 
maximum hiring age limits which bar 
many qualified workers be eliminated; 
that older women be given equal consid- 
eration with men for employment, on 
the basis of individual ability to perform 


the job; that qualified older persons who 
are available for employment be absorbed 
before recourse is had to unnecessary 
immigration or to less readily available 
labor resources; that maximum age limits 
for acceptance in war training courses be 
eliminated in favor of realistic appraisal of 
the capacities of the individual applicant, 
wherever placement opportunities exist. 

AAUW branches may help by inform- 
ing themselves and the community of the 
local situation with respect to the em- 
ployment of older women. It is suggested 
that they send to Headquarters, to the 
secretary of the Committee on Economic 
and Legal Status of Women, details of 
any extreme conditions encountered. 


Appointment of Qualified Women to 
Posts of Responsibility.— The national 
Committee on Economic and Legal Status 
of Women was concerned over the fact 
that few women have been “in” on gov- 
ernment planning and policy-making. It 
recommended on June 12 that the secre- 
tary gather certain facts on women in 
executive positions and on policy-making 
boards in the Federal Government and 
that the General Director be requested, 
whenever the opportunity arises, to rec- 
ommend the appointment of qualified 
women to such positions and to such 
boards. The committee also recommended 
that the Board of Directors endorse 
action to secure the appointment of 
women specialists in the military forces 
in any capacity for which they are quali- 
fied, including the appointment of quali- 
fied women to the School of Government 
for Occupied Territories. On June 16 the 
Board approved this recommendation. 

The Board also approved the follow- 
ing recommendation presented by the 
Post-War Planning Committee, on which 
the Committee on Economic and Legal 
Status of Women is represented: 


That we support efforts to secure qualified per- 
sonnel on policy-making boards, staff, and con- 
ferences, with full recognition of the expertness 
of women as well as men, and that we cooper- 
ate where desirable with other organizations 
to secure the inclusion of competent women. 
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To supplement this concern and this 
action at the national level, the help of 
state and branch AAUW committees is 
needed at the state and local levels all 
down the line. 


Equal Rights Amendment. — The com- 
mittee considered the new wording of 
the Equal Rights Amendment, which is 
discussed at length elsewhere in this 
JOURNAL. 

The AAUW Committee on Economic 
aud Legal Status of Women did not find 
that the new wording would differ from 
the old in its effects upon labor legislation 
for women. The new wording clears up 
some of the objections on the grounds of 
states’ rights; but under the new wording, 
as under the old, all legislation applying 
specifically to women, including protective 
labor legislation for women, would be- 
come unconstitutional. The AAUW’s 
opposition to the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment is based primarily on this latter 
ground, and consequently its opposition 
holds in the case of the revised wording 
of the amendment as in the case of the 
original wording. 


Protest on Women’s Classification as 
“Physically Handicapped.”— The com- 
mittee examined a Civil Service Com- 
mission “Operations Manual for Place- 
ment of Women and the Physically 
Handicapped” which classifies women 
for placement as “physically handi- 
capped” persons, and recommended to 
the Board that the Association protest to 
the Civil Service Commission the wording 
and spirit of this manual as it applies to 
women, and request that a correction be 
made as soon as possible to exclude any 
classification of women as or with “ physi- 
cally handicapped” persons. 

With the approval of the Board of Di- 
rectors, this recommendation was put 
into effect through a letter of protest 
addressed to Mr. Harry B. Mitchell, 
president of the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

Early in July a reply was received 
from Mr. Mitchell in which he explained 


that since the Commission made its 
original surveys the entire employment 
picture had changed, objections to the 
employment of women on physical grounds 
have become practically nil, and the 
accomplishments and performance of 
women workers in government and pri- 
vate industry have been impressive. 
Consequently, Mr. Mitchell said, in the 
second edition of the Operations Manual 
dealing with placement of the handi- 
capped, then being printed, the section on 
employment of women would be deleted. 


Women in the Post-War Period 


An important declaration of policy on 
women in the post-war period was drawn 
up on May 17 by the Women’s Advisory 
Committee of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. Urging a policy to avert “the 
threat of widespread post-war unemploy- 
ment among women,” the committee 
declared: 

Government and industry must not assume 
that all women can be treated as a reserve 
group during war only, nor should those who 
wish to stay in the labor market be accused of 
taking men’s jobs. The right of the individual 
woman to work must be recognized and pro- 
vided for, just as is the right of the individual 
man to work. 

The AAUW Board of Directors voted 
at its June meeting to endorse the stand 
of the Women’s Advisory Committee. 
The declaration in effect reaffirms, in 
more concrete terms, the AAUW policy 
expressed in the 1941 Convention Resolu- 
tion: 

Women in a democracy should have oppor- 
tunity to participate fully in the intellectual, 
social, economic, and political life of the nation 


according to their ability as persons without 
restriction because of sex or marital status. 


Planning for women in the post-war 
world is one of the AAUW program 
emphases for the coming year. It. is sug- 
gested that branches and state divisions 
give wide circulation to the above-stated 
policies with a view to incorporating 
them into public opinion and into general 
post-war planning. It should hecome gen- 
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erally understood that the “full employ- 
ment” which is planned includes women 
as well as men. 


AAUW Associate on WMC Women’s 
Advisory Committee 


The AAUW Associate in Social Studies, 
Dr. Esther Cole Franklin, has been ap- 
pointed to membership on the Women’s 
Advisory Committee to the War Man- 
power Commission. As the need for more 
and more women workers in war produc- 
tion becomes evident, the recommenda- 
tions of this committee are receiving more 
attention in Commission counsels. 


The General Director Visits the WAC 


Dr. Kathryn McHale, AAUW General 
Director, represented the Association on 
the three-day trip of inspection of WAC 
installations initiated by the Women’s 
Interests Section of the War Department 
in August. Twenty-eight representatives 
of national women’s organizations rep- 


resented on the Advisory Council to 
the Women’s Interests Section made up 
the inspection party. Undertaking as 
crowded a schedule as the daily program 
of the WACs themselves, the visitors in- 
spected every detail of the First WAC 
Training Center at Fort Des Moines, 
Iowa; then watched the WACs at work at 
Camp Crowder, Missouri. 

At the close of the trip the women’s 
organization representatives were unani- 
mous in urging support of the WAC pro- 
gram of recruiting to build up the in- 
creased membership so urgently needed. 


Fellowship Policies for the Future 


A Special Fellowship Committee, called 
as a “lookout” committee to consider 
future policies and plans in the fellowship 
program, met in Washington, D. C., on 
June 13, with President Helen C. White 
as chairman. Committee members re- 
peatedly referred to fellowship support 
in 1942-43 as a “thrilling record.” The 


committee is concerned chiefly with co- 
operating with units that have completed 
their endowments, in developing plans 
for the future. 

In discussing future policies, the com- 
mittee felt that one very important con- 
sideration is the unifying influence of the 
fellowship program as a national project 
in which all AAUW branches and all 
regions of the country take part. 

Other compelling reasons were pre- 
sented: Even with all unit endowments of 
the Million Dollar Fellowship Fund com- 
pleted, our awards would not be sufficient 
to take care of the number of brilliant 
candidates who apply. Additional large 
awards, similar to the Achievement 
Award of the Northwest Central Region, 
would be an immense stimulus and aid to 
more mature women scholars of proved 
ability. Smaller grants-in-aid, offering 
innumerable practical possibilities for 
encouraging research, are much needed 
and have as yet had little attention in the 
Association. 

In the post-war period, the committee 
foresees “‘a flood of applications.” In 
Europe, war-weary women scholars, as 
well as those who have been starved intel- 
lectually — and often physically — under 
Axis oppression, will be desperately in 
need of help, and a whole generation of 
younger women who have had no oppor- 
tunities for training will need aid to take 
their part in restoring education in their 
countries. Here in the United States, 
many of our own women scholars have 
postponed their plans for research to take 
part in the war effort, or have found it 
impossible to carry on their studies under 
war conditions; they will look to AAUW 
fellowships as their best source of assist- 
ance in resuming their work. A retro- 
gression in opportunities for women may 
be expected after the war, when men re- 
turning from the services will be seeking 
positions and subventions, and assistance 
for women will certainly be curtailed. 

For all these reasons, the committee 
concluded that our fellowship program 
should not only be continued, but strength- 
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FELLOWSHIP CONTRIBUTIONS 


THE MILLION DOLLAR FELLOWSHIP FUND 





sia ‘ | CONTRIBUTION Tora. 
Unit NaME OF FELLOWSHIP 1949-43 May 31, 1943 





Fellowship awarded annually: 
South Pacific..............] Aurelia Henry Reinhardt (Intern’]) $ 40,508.25 

















Northwest Centra!.........]| Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson 43,558 .91 
Southwest Central. ........| Vassie James Hill 40,174 .02 
Philadelphia. . . .......+.| Marion Reilly Award (Intern’l) 10,000 .00 
North Pacific..............| Margaret Snell $ 1,647.52 39,097 .78 
Illinois. ...... Marion Talbot 1,441.84 33,799 .72 
Indiana. . Kathryn McHale 2,609 .68 37,933 .84 
South Atlantic. Elizabeth Avery Colton 2,535 .21 40,445.12 
Fellowship awarded biennially: 
North New England........} Mary E. Woolley (Intern’l) 511.00 $2,134.89 
CAND, «5 coe ...-}| Ohio State (Intern’l) 2,115.55 35,091.79 
Pennsylvaniz 1-Delaware. .... Pennsylvania-Delaware 3,396 .36 32,482 .77 
—- Minnie Cumnock Blodgett 3,978.83 30,000 .00 
Texas. Rese Helen Marr Kirby (Intern’l) | 3,027.20 30,417.58 
Fellow ship not yet offe ered: 
Connecticut-Rhode Island...} Alice Hamilton (Intern’l) 1,118.00 15,815.21 
New York City... .. (Intern’l) 222.00 4,127 .25 
New York State. New York State 2,514.04 26,702.21 
New Jersey... New Jersey State 2,199.55 23,602 .81 
Wz ashington, D.C. Latin American 362.00 13,879 . 27 
Wisconsin. Ellen C. Sabin 2,223 26 26,558.13 
Southeast Centr: 7 ae eee 2,020.96 26,213 .49 
Rocky Mountain. Florence R. Sabin 1,607 .62 27,987 .55 
Tora, Unit pinnate sae Poe $33,530 .62 $610,530.54 
Gifts, and endowments from AAU W ‘funds credited toward ‘the 

the Million Doll: Ar 0% oal $113,981 . 27 










TOTAL CREDITED TOWARD GOAL OF MILLION DOLLAR FELLOWSHIP 
Ne et Ne ORs re ete tae ce a A 


$724,511.81 





ADDITIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS, 1942-43 * 





Unit | CONTRIBUTED TO | AMOUNT 





















Southern P Pacific...............0.2+eeeeeeee2-2~| May Treat Morrison Fellowship 
Stipend supplement and reserve 








$1,500 .00 
587 .17 


2,500 .00 
238 .97 


1,500 .00 
451.00 


415 .82 
560 .34 
227. 








Northwest Central... .. Achievement Award 


Stipend supplement 










Southwest Central... . Margaret M. Justin Fellowship 


Stipend supplement and reserve 








North Pacific. . . 


bth take enh seman cneennes eh oannd 


Stipend supplement 








Stipend supplement 


e . . 
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PMS os een dh cha A dott shape carts is lta as ars a pa Sa hc ein iw ke Atk aes 














* Three units, having reached the $40,000 goal, are each giving a “living fellowship”’ from contributions. 
Six units (including these three) are supplementing income from endowment to insure a $1500 annual 
stipend for their original fellowship. 
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ened. Twenty-five national $1,500 fel- 
lowships annually were considered a de- 
sirable present goal. For 1944-45 the 
number offered is eleven. Even with all 
unit endowments completed, at least six 
more fellowships would be needed to 
meet the desired number. No definite 
goal for international fellowships was set 
up; it was felt that in the post-war period 
the need would be “incalculable.” 


Mary E. Woolley Fellowship Post- 
poned 


For those who miss the Mary E. Wool- 
ley International Fellowship from the list 
of 1944-45 fellowships announced on 
page 38, this explanation: Announcement 
of the Helen Marr Kirby International 
Fellowship (Texas) gave us three inter- 
national fellowships available biennially, 
and all three offered the same year. 
Accordingly, with the approval of officers 
of the four state divisions of the North 
New England Unit, the next award of the 
Mary E. Woolley Fellowship is being held 
over to the following year, to permit a 
more even distribution of the international 
fellowships. 

There is a special incentive in these 
units to work for an endowment that 
will permit annual award of the fellow- 
ships, since it is evident that there will be 
a tremendous need for grants to women 
scholars of war-torn countries when peace 
comes. 


Fellowship Fund Highlights 


The table on the opposite page gives 
the fellowship contributions for 1942-43, 
but the bare figures fail to bring out some 
of the high points in the AAUW fellow- 
ship program in this war year. Here are a 
few of the achievements to which we point 
with pride: 

Contributions to endowment not only 
held their own in this year of multitudi- 
nous demands, but showed a slight in- 
crease as compared with the year before. 

Nine units increased their contributions 
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to endowment, and the three units that 
contribute “living fellowships” all re- 
ported increases.! Michigan, with gener- 
ous gifts from membersof the Blodgett fam- 
ily, had the largest increase — $1,149.91. 

Three new fellowships have been added 
to the AAUW list: 

Minnie Cumnock Blodgett Fellowship — 

Michigan 
Pennsylvania-Delaware Fellowship — 

Pennsylvania-Delaware 
Helen Marr Kirby International Fellow- 

ship — Texas 

These three units will now offer their 
awards biennially, since their endow- 
ments have reached $30,000, while con- 
tinuing to work toward the $40,000 en- 
dowment goal. (This makes five unit 
fellowships now available biennially.) 

A fourth unit — the South Atlantic — 
has passed the $40,000 goal. (The four 
units with $40,000-plus endowments are: 
South Pacific, Northwest Central, South- 
west Central, South Atlantic.) 

Thirty-six states reported contribu- 
tions by every branch. Of 919 branches 
(September 1942), 896 contributed. 

One officer reported, “Our members see 
in fellowships a kind of ‘glad normalcy’ 
that expresses their hope for the future.” 
Perhaps it’s that . . . or the satisfaction 
of turning our hands to something con- 
structive in the midst of world-wide de- 
struction . . . or a more serious appraisal 
of what is worth preserving when some 
things must be let go. At any rate, the 
year’s work for fellowships is a very satis- 
fying record. 


Intended for Branch Chairmen 


The AAUW has two publications — 
the JouRNAL, which goes to all national 
members and a subscription list of ap- 
proximately 5,000, and the General Direc- 
tor’s Letter, designed for branch and state 

1The nine: Connecticut-Rhode Island, North 
New England, New York State, New Jersey, Illinois, 
Michigan, Ohio, Southeast Central, and Rocky 
Mountain units. The three “living fellowship” units: 


South Pacific, Northwest Central and Southwest 
Central. 
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officers and committee chairmen. The 
JOURNAL carries news of the Association 
and material related to the Association’s 
program which is of interest to the whole 
membership. The General Director's Let- 
ter brings suggestions and information for 
the specific use of officers and chairmen in 
developing their work. 

Our chief problem in connection with 
the General Director’s Letter is one of dis- 
tribution. Since the expense of mailing 
individual copies to each branch chairman 
would be prohibitive, the branch presi- 
dent receives two copies of the Letter, one 
for her own use and one to be shared by 
the chairmen. This latter copy is perfo- 
rated so that notes in each field may be 
removed and given promptly to the chair- 
man for whom they were designed. 

If you are a branch chairman, make 
sure that this material reaches you. It is 
the chief means by which the national 
committees and Headquarters staff can 
send you word of the latest developments 
in your field. 


New Branches 


We extend a most cordial weleome to 
these new AAUW branches: 
Cairornia — Cajon Valley 
Riverside 
Iuurois — Delavan 
Micuican — Manistee 
PENNSYLVANIA — Lewistown 


As “war babies” their advent is espe- 


cially a cause forcongratulations. The total 
number of branches is now 912. 


AAUW Scholarship Holder at the 
Vassar Summer Institute 


Yes, doctors, lawyers, teachers and chiefs 
are here at Vassar College this month, July 
1943. Nearly all of them are women — about 
one-half of them are mothers, and every one 
of them is interested in helping in the war 
effort in her community. It is indeed refresh- 
ing, stimulating to be in their company. 


So begins the report of Madeline May- 
bauer, kindergarten training teacher in the 
State Teachers College, DeKalb, Illinois, 


who was awarded the Vassar Summer 
Institute scholarship that is given each 
year to an AAUW member active in the 
child development program. Miss May- 
bauer has been a child study group leader 
in her branch, and served as chairman 
of the branch Education Committee in 
1940-41, when a study of recreational 
activities for children was made. 

Miss Maybauer describes her work at 
the Vassar Summer Institute for Family 
and Child Care Services in Wartime as an 
“enriching experience, where beauty, 
orderliness, flexibility, and warm socia- 
bility are constantly apparent and where 
the program is carefully organized in 
terms of the student personnel and the 
important issues of the day.” In addition 
to the features of the program directed 
toward better home management and 
child guidance, Miss Maybauer reported 
the stimulus given to the thinking of 
teachers as to — 


more specific ways in which we too can better 
serve the needs of our communities in and out- 
side of our school rooms. The functions of the 
organizations recently established in com- 
munities are constantly referred to in the lec- 
tures, in the discussions, answering our ques- 
tions as to how the community needs can best 
be discovered and served at this time. Curric- 
ular problems as well as_ extracurricular 
activities are discussed and each one of us is 
more clearly evolving a concept of the Com- 
munity School, wherein there is close, mutual 
interaction between the school and the com- 
munity. 


From Branch Art Reports 


The annual Branch Art Reports, 1942-43 
is now ready for (free) distribution. This 
is our only record of what we do together 
as an arts contribution to the nationa llife 
and we urge its use for detailed study. 

The picture is changing rapidly. All 
work is less personal and more social, with 
a public attendance of 126,328 at art 
events for the community, an increase of 
38,000 over last year. One third of the en- 
rollment is in workshops and the trend of 
study courses is toward serious art. We 
have our largest enrollment in poetry, and 
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relatively more classes in music and litera- 
ture. There were fifty-two projects for 
soldiers, and much of human interest is 
told in the section called “‘the soldier, the 
child, and the town.” The exhibitions cir- 
culated by national Headquarters were 
seen by 87,698 people in 95 showings in 73 
cities of 26 states; our smallest town had 
212 inhabitants, and 70 per cent of all 
showings were in cities under 25,000. 

The notes about writing groups tell 
where they published, what they wrote for 
war and civilian defense, and that they 
published seven books. Reports on sales 
of manuscripts are not complete, but the 
fifteen groups who reported exactly sold 
$2,846.00 worth. 

Art in the Large City Branch is the title 
of a new piece of reference material, made 
by studying a sample of AAUW branches 
in cities of 100,000 and up; it tells what 
branches do and provides critical com- 
ment and recommendations. Additional 


reports of art in individual large branches 
are to follow, beginning with the notable 
report of Philadelphia for 1942-43. 


Writing Project, 1943 


Manuscripts in the short story and 
verse are due in Miss Beam’s office at na- 
tional Headquarters, November 1, 1943. 


Exhibitions 


Orders for exhibitions must be placed 
very early; one exhibition was booked un- 
til June 1944 by August 15. 

We have two new exhibitions: Contem- 
porary North American Prints and The 
Little Gallery. The latter is an architec- 
tural model of a one-room gallery for a 
small town; only suitcase size, it contains 
wall textures, furnishings, lists of neces- 
sary equipment, etc., and may be freely 
copied or adapted. 


Summer Activities for Children 


The Community Picture Reported by 330 Branches 


_ last week of June inquiry blanks on 
summer activities for children were 
sent to all the branches of the AAUW. 
These forms were designed not only to get 
information on the agencies which spon- 
sored activities for children during the 
summer, and on the nature of these activ- 
ities, but also to show where our children 
live during the summer — whether in 
homes or camps — and in what types of 
communities they spend their time. 

The response has been most heartening. 
By August 5, some 330 branches had sent 
in their returns. Through the cooperation 
of Dr. C. M. Huber and six students in a 
course in elementary statistics at the sum- 
mer session of the Wilson Teachers Col- 
lege at Washington, D. C., it was possible 
to analyze and chart the data. Because of 
the nature and scope of this study, the ma- 
terial will repay much further analysis, 


and it will be more significant after the 
additional returns come in; but a few ob- 
servations now may be of interest. 

The material was tabulated and per- 
centages are being worked under the fol- 
lowing heads: organizations sponsoring 
group activities during the summer; the 
degrees of participation; and types of ac- 
tivities carried on by various groups. 

Under organizations sponsoring chil- 
dren’s activities, the public schools in all 
population groups had the highest per- 
centage of participation. Next in order, 
the material received to date indicates 
that the religious organizations are more 
active than any others in guiding chil- 
dren’s summer activities. Following these 
are the public libraries and the social serv- 
ice groups. It is significant that in every 
population group some activity in connec- 
tion with museums is reported, although 
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the percentage of cities participating is 
still very low. 

In considering the type of activities, we 
find that in addition to the regular school 
activities boys clubs are more numerous 
than any other group organization, and 
there are almost as many girls clubs. 
These clubs are sponsored largely by Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, and 
the Red Cross. From the preliminary 
tabulations it would appear that in com- 
munities of less than 25,000, institutions 
of higher learning are more active in 
sponsoring activities for children than are 
similar institutions of learning in the 
larger population groups. On the other 
hand, hospitals, health clinics, and the 
Red Cross are more active in making 
provision for children in the population 
groups over 25,000 than in the cities of 
smaller size. It would seem from the 
analysis to date that there is great need 
for sponsoring health, hygiene, and rec- 
reational activities in so-called rural areas. 

Boys club work, girls club work, and 
swimming apparently are the favorite 
activities in all population groups. Al- 
though the 4-H Clubs were not mentioned 
as frequently as one might expect, it is 
evident that they are active in the smaller 
communities. The study indicates that al- 
though federal agencies are not as active 
as the first four agencies listed in spon- 
soring activities for children, many nurs- 
ery schools are in operation. The war 
interest is indicated throughout in the 
number of victory gardens reported. 

Some of the larger branches, such as 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
and others, were most helpful in sending 
detailed accounts of the activities which 
are being carried on, with programs indi- 
cating just how these activities are being 
directed. It has not been possible to date 
to analyze all of this material, but it will 
prove most significant in the development 
of the study. The newspaper clippings 
sent in are indicative of a growing interest 


in the “accounting of children” which 
AAUW is urging. This is significant par- 
ticularly in the larger cities. The small 
communities do not appear to have much 
publicity. 

Some of the comments of the students 
who tabulated the material help to round 
out the statistical picture. For instance: 

Recreation center, Marietta, Ohio, built 
because of survey made by AAUW last fall 
which brought forth the fact that their town 
was behind in provision for children. 

Evident numerous towns have discontinued 
their programs. Not surprising to find that in 
these towns mention is usually made of juve- 
nile delinquency. 


Evident that fewer provisions are made for 
children in agricultural areas than in indus- 
trial areas. 


Material has not been sufficiently 
analyzed to reveal the extent of our con- 
cern as to what is actually happening to 
the children of this country during the war 
emergency. Very little information was 
gleaned as to where children live. Natu- 
rally, most children were reported as living 
in their homes, but the number in foster 
homes, trailers, and so forth, could not be 
determined. The study indicates that in 
certain areas a great many children live in 
trailer camps as they follow the harvest. 

Further study of the materials sub- 
mitted should be significant in indicating 
our actual interest in our children: where 
they live, what they do, and what they 
will become because of their childhood ex- 
periences. If we are to guide our children 
intelligently, studies of this type will give 
us actual living situations as to where our 
problems of guidance really are. The con- 
clusions here listed are only a beginning, 
but the need for this study is so evident 
from the number of responses that it will 
be most interesting to see what further the 
material reveals about our children and 
our interest in them. 

Anna D. HALBERG 
Member, AAUW Education Committee 








THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 


IFUW Officers Meet in London 


News Bulletin No. 10 of the Interna- 
tional Federation of University Women, 
dated August 1943, reached AAUW 
Headquarters just as this JouRNAL was 
going to press. It brings the account of an 
[FUW Officers Meeting held in London on 
July 14— the first meeting since March 
1940, when three officers and the Secre- 
tary of the Federation met in Brussels. 
The London session was made possible 
by the presence in England of Dr. Karin 
Kock, First Vice-President and now Act- 
ing President of the IFUW, and Dean 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve, the immediate 
Past President, who met with Miss J. 
Marguerite Bowie, the Treasurer, and 
Miss May Hermes, the Secretary. 

In the meeting of July 14 the officers 
were able to set up the terms of reference 
for the Wartime Management Committee, 
appointed by correspondence last spring. 
Later the officers met with the Wartime 
Management Committee, which includes 
Professor Winifred Cullis as chairman and 
six other members, three British and 
three non-British — one Czech, one Bel- 
gian, and one Polish. 


Foundations for Post-War Service 


The decisive events in the military 
phase of the war are giving a sense of 
urgency and concreteness to reconstruc- 
tion plans, even though the end is still 
many months (and in the Pacific, years) 
away. Wherever university women’s asso- 
ciations are able to function they are 
planning their role in post-war educational 
developments. 

In spite of the shutting off of most of 
the continent of Europe, there is a sur- 
prisingly large part of the IFUW still free 
and active. The national associations in 


Sweden and Switzerland are functioning 
well, the groups in the British Dominions, 
India, Palestine, and Egypt are at work; 
we know from the conference at Havana 
in November 1941, how promising is the 
development of university women’s as- 
sociations in Latin America, where organ- 
izations already exist in Mexico, Brazil, 
Argentina, and Uruguay. When the war 
is over the IFUW will have member 
associations in these countries and the 
European countries which formerly be- 
longed, and there will undoubtedly be 
new groups added. The question of organ- 
izations in the USSR and China will be 
revived; the newly formed but not yet 
recognized groups in Ceylon and Siam 
will probably gain membership in the 
IFUW;; and university women in various 
Latin American countries already inter- 
ested in the Federation can be encouraged 
and supported in their efforts to organize. 

The officers and the Wartime Manage- 
ment Committee are working steadily to 
put the [FUW in a position where it can 
be of greatest service after the war. 
Their belief seems thoroughly justifiable, 
that such service in the reconstruction 
period will give the International Federa- 
tion and the national groups wider op- 
portunities to promote the cultural and 
social aims of university women every- 
where. 


To All Members from the Acting 
President 


Dr. Karin Kock of Sweden, economist 
and member of the faculty of Stockholm 
College, was one of the leaders in the 
movement in the IFUW for a forthright 
stand against discriminations unrelated 
to the academic and intellectual qualifica- 
tions of the individual seeking member- 
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ship. Those who met Dr. Kock at Cracow 
and Stockholm could not help liking her 
as a person and admiring her ability and 
courage. 

Against this personal and organiza- 
tional background, Dr. Kock’s message 
to the members of the IFUW, published 
in the News Bulletin, is important and 
meaningful. We publish it here in full: 


i have had the privilege of staying in 
Great Britain for three months and have 
had the opportunity of discussing the 
future of the IFUW with members from 
different countries. 

Our first task after the war is the re- 
construction of those associations which 
have been dissolved during the war or in 
the years preceding the war. The situa- 
tion in the occupied countries is bound to 
be very different in each country. But in 
most countries financial support from the 
IFUW will be needed. In the thirties and 
during the war the IFUW felt a moral 
responsibility for helping individual mem- 
bers who through no fault of their own 
found themselves in distress. Thanks to 
the generosity of the national associations 
we have been able to give help in many 
cases. We must be prepared to continue 
this relief work among our own members 
after the war, wherever help is needed, 
and we shall have to continue to rely on 
the generosity of our members in the 
future. When the national associations in 
the occupied countries are again able to 
take up their work they will let us know 
what is needed. 

Many of our members in belligerent or 
neutral countries which have been spared 
the devastations of war are asking them- 
selves what they can do for European re- 
lief. After this war the organization of 
relief in Europe will be a tremendous task. 
It has to be taken over by the govern- 
ments of the occupied countries in co- 
operation with the governments of the 
big powers, united in the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 
Private associations which want to take 
part in the relief work will have to do it 


through the organizations created for 
that purpose. That is why the IFUW has 
joined the Council of British Societies 
for Relief Abroad, which will be the 
organization through which,money given 
or material and personnel sent out by 
private associations in Great Britain will 
be administered. We have joined this 
Council in spite of the fact that the IFUW 
is neither a British organization nor a 
relief organization. The reasons are the 
following: Membership of the Council (or 
of the newly created body of observers, 
the Conference) might be a condition for 
sending money to national associations in 
liberated countries or for sending one or 
two of the officers to visit these countries. 
Moreover, we want to follow the develop- 
ments from the inside, particularly if the 
Council includes educational relief in its 
program. ... 

The officers and the Management 
Committee have discussed the question 
of university women’s volunteering for 
administrative work in connection with 
relief and reconstruction in occupied 
countries. We must remember, however, 
that in the first stage, relief will be ad- 
ministered by the Allied military author- 
ities. When civilian authorities are tak- 
ing over the administration, most of the 
occupied countries will be capable of 
providing their owrp administration. In 
some countries there will be a demand for 
foreign assistance, but the number of 
persons needed will be small. 

Many university women are highly 
qualified for this kind of work and will be 
eager to go. The national associations 
cannot, however, send and equip inde- 
pendent units. They can let their mem- 
bers know the situation and they can act 
as intermediaries, collecting the applica- 
tions and endorsing them before sending 
them to the proper authorities or institu- 
tions. It has been reported from some 
occupied countries, e.g., Yugoslavia, Po- 
land, and Greece, that the demand for 
teachers will be very great, and that for- 
eign teachers will be welcome as teachers 
of foreign languages. The necessary 
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qualifications are not only training as 
teachers, e.g., of English, but also the 
knowledge of the native language and of 
conditions in the country. At the same 
time it must be borne in mind that 
university women will be urgently needed 
as teachers, etc., for reconstruction work 
in their own countries. 

But what I have said above does not 
prevent university women from taking 
part in relief work either as individuals or 
organizations. University women can in- 
fluence public opinion, they have their 
say in politics, and they can qualify them- 
selves for membership on those bodies 
which make decisions determining the 
character and the amount of relief given. 

In the IFUW money will be needed; 
and as I have said before, we shall have to 
rely on the generosity of our members. It 
is not only money for relief and assistance 
to members that we want. The main 
object of our international work is to 
enable our members through fellowships 
and in other ways to continue their 
advanced studies, preferably in other 
countries. To some extent we have been 
able to continue this work during the 
war, but the need for fellowships will be 
immense after the war, when we have to 
make up for the war years. What is 
needed is not only fellowships for research 
work, but money to help members in 
occupied countries to start again in pro- 
fessional work and to give those who be- 
fore the war had no opportunity of 
finishing their professional training, the 
means of doing so. 

For many young university women 
travel grants will be of great value. In 
many countries, particularly in Eastern 
Europe, the scarcity of intellectual work- 
ers will be very great. It has also been 
suggested that the national associations 
should start on some more definite scheme 
of relief, such as the collection of books 
for damaged libraries or funds to enable 
the libraries to replace their losses. 

The IFUW has no existence apart from 
the national associations. We must there- 
fore remember that our primary task is to 


create strong national assuciations. We 
cannot do that without the support of the 
young generation. We have to recognize 
the fact that each country and each 
generation has to shape its associations 
in accordance with its needs and its 
ideas of women’s work. No association 
can exist or has any motive for its exist- 
ence, if it does not recognize that the 
world is changing and that the part 
played by women, including university 
women, is changing. The future of the 
IFUW depends on our courage to face 
new facts and new situations. But in 
realizing the great importance of making 
the Federation a living organization, 
ready to absorb the new generation, we 
must insist on the unconditional accept- 
ance of certain principles. The aim of the 
Federation and therefore of the national 
associations is to work for the freedom of 
women in their choice of profession, for 
the status of university women as part of 
the big body of professional women, and 
for international goodwill and understand- 
ing. The principle we fought for in the 
thirties was that every qualified univer- 
sity woman should be admitted to the 
national associations, irrespective of race 
or political or religious creed. On this 
point there will be no compromise. 

I finish this letter by expressing the 
gratitude of the members that we have 
been able to keep the IFUW going in 
spite of the war. The office at Headquar- 
ters has had a responsible and difficult 
task and we owe very much to the energy 
and interest of our secretaries, Miss 
Holme at the beginning of the war, and 
now Miss Hermes, and their assistants. 

Karin Kock 


Crosby Hall Requisitioned 


The Headquarters of the British Fed- 
eration have been moved back to London 
from Reading. It was expected that the 
office would be re-established in Crosby 
Hall, London university women’s center, 
whose renovation and reopening after a 
bomb hit was described in the Spring 
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JouRNAL. However, Crosby Hall has been 
requisitioned by the government, and the 
IFUW and the British Federation have 
taken offices at 17A Kings Road, just off 
Sloane Square. The officers of the IFUW 
and the BFUW report that they are 
finding the present accommodations con- 
venient and comfortable and feel satis- 
fied with their decision “to ignore the 
claims of a much-blitzed mansion (going 
cheap), full of character and charm, 
paneled walls and spacious rooms, but 
with no guarantee against subsidence of 
floor or roof at any point at any moment.” 
The Directors of Crosby Hall are re- 
assuring as to the welfare of the tradi- 
tion-mellowed building in its period of 
use as a home for women in war service. 
They report: 
The building itself, now warmed and cared for, 
cleaned and polished with praiseworthy thor- 
oughness, seems likely to benefit also. The 
basement is almost unrecognizable — even 
the boiler house looks as if it were scrubbed out 
every day — and the kitchens, hung with car- 
cases of lamb, sides of bacon and the rest, 
seem as if they might be serving the Great 
Hall in the olden days. Certainly the Great 
Hall is shorn of some of its beauty, filled with 
enamel-topped tables and with a “self-service” 
counter at one end, but, in spite of everything, 
we are glad to know that it is for women that 
Crosby Hall is still providing a home, women 
who may add a chapter to its history which in 
the future we shall be happy to recall. 


British Women Study Plans 
for Reconstruction 


The British Federation, like the Ameri- 
can Association, is working on problems 
of post-war reconstruction. The June 
1943 number of the British University 
Women’s Review carries an article on the 
need of a Ministry of Social Security to 
administer a future system based on the 
Beveridge Plan. The Beveridge Report 
itself is being discussed widely among 
members of the BFUW, and formal meet- 
ings on the subject are reported by the 
local associations in Birmingham, Brad- 
ford, Edinburgh, Lincoln, Oxford, and 
Sheffield. 

The Birmingham and Oxford groups 


also took an important part in formulat- 
ing a series of recommendations for edu- 
cational reform in Britain which have 
been published under the modest heading, 
“Some Notes on Educational Reform.” 
The report was drawn up by a special 
committee of the British Federation. 

The spirit of the proposals is expressed 
in the opening paragraphs: 


In formulating any plan for educational 
reconstruction, it is of primary importance to 
decide into what sort of society the structure of 
education is to be fitted. If the social ideal is 
the building up of a vital democracy — as we 
believe it to be — then the educational system 
must provide opportunities for all members of 
society to develop and use their potentialities 
to the full, subject only to the highest interest 
of the community as a whole. 

There is no necessary incompatibility be- 
tween a high degree of individuality and a well 
developed social sense in the individual. In- 
deed, the English character at its best shows 
many examples of their combination, and both 
would be fostered by an education which took 
account of the emotional and spiritual, as well 
as the physical and mental, needs of the 
individual. 

It is evident that the educational scheme to 
be formulated in a new Act of Parliament must 
cover the whole field of education, which in- 
volves providing educational facilities ranging 
from the nursery schools for the two-year-olds 
to courses for adults of any age. Various pro- 
posals which have been put forward show sub- 
stantial agreement on the structural changes 
which are desirable in the present educational 
system. 

Every effort should be made to stimulate 
and maintain interest in educational policy 
amongst the general public, and to increase 
the prestige of the Board of Education and of 
the whole teaching profession in the eyes of 
the ordinary citizen. The creation of a Minis- 
try of Education would probably help to 
achieve this end. 

The Ministries of Health, Education and 
Labour should work together in close collabora- 
tion from the time of the child’s fivst entry into 
a Nursery School until he leaves to take up 
full-time employment at eighteen. 

We should like to lay special stress on ado- 
lescent education hitherto non-existent for 
many thousands of our young people. Society 
must recognize that education cannot be lim- 
ited to a few hours in the day or to one or two 
days in the week; hence industry as well as 
school has its educational function. To recog- 
nize this fact would be a revolution of the best 
kind. 
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WHAT THE BRANCHES ARE DOING 


How Poughkeepsie Helped Take the 
School Board Out of Politics 


Efficient school boards make for effi- 
cient schools. So thought the members of 
the AAUW branch in Poughkeepsie, 
New York. 

Few citizens of Poughkeepsie realized 
that in 1941 at the city election the 
method of choosing school board mem- 
bers was changed from an appointive to 
an elective system. The vote was small, 
and there was a general lack of interest 
until the two major parties (Democratic 
and Republican) announced their inten- 
tion of collaborating on a slate of five 
candidates for the five places to be filled 
on the new board. 

After an open discussion in the Febru- 
ary 1942 AAUW branch meeting, the 
president appointed a committee to in- 
quire into the situation by interviewing 
members of both political parties, former 
members of the Board of Education, 
newspaper editors, and others. 

The committee’s report to the branch 
suggested the possibility of working with 
political leaders to choose a slate accept- 
able to politicians and educators alike, a 
slate of candidates whose election would 
have been practically assured. It was 
agreed finally, however, that this would 
not be standing for the original AAUW 
principle of divorcing education from 
politics, so a new slate of five was put up 
representing different elements in the 
community. 

Members of the AAUW committee 
spoke at various organization meetings, 
such as Rotary, Kiwanis, P.T.A., ete. A 
flyer discribing the qualifications of can- 
didates was printed and distributed from 
house to house. Numerous other groups 
cooperated. 

But all these efforts failed, and the tired 
and discouraged committee members felt 
that party machines would always win 
over community interest. Nevertheless, 
when the spring 1943 election approached, 
the AAUW group again decided to try to 
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interest the public in the election of a 
school board member. To quote from the 
report of the president: 


We were fortunate that the person whose 
term expired was a woman, and finding one 
female candidate was infinitely easier than the 
task of the year before. We then enlarged our 
committee, going outside of AAUW to get 
people representative of different city groups 
to contact their friends. We felt the house-to- 
house method had not been very effective; 
it was much better to talk to people we knew. 
We did this by telephone, and spent what 
money we could gather together on newspaper 
advertising. 


The report also reveals that hardly a 
man dared to assist the group in its ven- 
ture. Even those who had never taken any 
very active part in politics did not want it 
known that they were against the party or 
connected with an independent move- 
ment. Many women felt the same way, 
because of their husbands’ businesses or 
for various other reasons. 

Letters were sent to all AAUW mem- 
bers with practical suggestions for helping 
to elect the chosen candidate. On one 
typewritten page the situation was clearly 
presented and the candidate’s qualifica- 
tions given, followed by a section on 
“What you can do” outlining five ways of 
cooperating: 


1. Vote for the chosen candidate if eligible. 

2. See that your friends, neighbors, and rel- 
atives vote. Use the telephone. .. . 

8. Offer your services to phone lists of 
people or to address postcards. 

4. Send us names and addresses of those you 
contact, so we can mail them a reminding 
postcard. 


5. Make a contribution to help defray 
mailing costs. 


The final paragraph of the statement 
will bear quotation because like situations 
are to be found in other communities. 


It is a sad commentary on public interest in 
education that last year only 2,600 people 
voted in this election. There is no doubt that 
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enough people in Poughkeepsie think that 
Mrs. Carter is the candidate best qualified to 
serve on the Board of Education, to elect her 
several times over. It is our job to see to it 
that they come out to vote. If every AAUW 
member would get 10 others to vote, there 
would be no doubt as to the outcome. 


Will you help? 


And they did! AAUW members and 
their friends exerted their right to vote 
against political control of education and 
won the election. 

Editorial comment from a local paper 
shows how complete was the victory: 


We hope we may be pardoned if we defer a 
serious-minded editorial about yesterday’s 
school election until a little later. For the 
present we must confess ourselves occupied 
with holding our sides at the sight of the city’s 
political master minds, bigwigs, strategists, 
etc., etc., crestfallen victims this morning of 
the neatest political coup managed in Pough- 
keepsie in many a year. 

This was not a contest between candidates 
so much as it was between amateur and pro- 
fessional politicians. . . . On this occasion the 
amateurs — earnest, idealistic, serious-mind- 
ed women, too — not only whipped the pro- 
fessionals but they whipped them at their own 
game and by the latter’s own time-tested 
tactics. It will be a long time, we suppose, be- 
fore we will enjoy again the sight of party 
ward workers standing disconsolately against 
telephone poles watching voters stream past 
them, all with their minds made up to “keep 
the board out of politics.” 

The girls had learned their lesson from last 
year. Quietly, efficiently, they labored in their 
own vineyards and wasted no time or effort on 
less fertile soil. The politicians, seeing no 
activity in the usual places, coasted along un- 
aware of what was happening until it was too 
late. By the time they heard the bad news of 
the heavy vote in the sixth and eighth wards, 
it was too late to do anything about it... . 

Not the least amusing aspect of the situa- 
tion is the embarrassing position in which the 
party now finds itself. . . with a city election 
coming up in the fall parties must be careful 
not to antagonize any sizeable bloc of voters. 
Had the party elected “their candidate” and 
with only 1,500 votes cast, they might have 
carried out their intention of going back to an 
appointive board. ...So this morning it 
looks as if the politicians not only failed to 
elect their candidate, they lost the referendum 
on the elected board, for a year at least. 

That noise you hear in the background is 
laughter. 

And so the city took with good humor 


the success of the AAUW plan to take 
the school board out of politics. It is to be 
hoped that continued success will prove 
that AAUW’s activities in this field must 
be regarded with a deeper note of respect 
for the real power that lies in the efforts 
of organized college women. ' 


Queens Looks at Its Schools 


Another approach to the problem of 
better schools was reported by the Queens, 
New York, Branch: 


The purpose of the whole year’s work of the 
Education Study Group was to gain a better 
knowledge of our own school system. We 
worked out our own program from the Direc- 
tory of the Board of Education of the City of 
New York, holding meetings on current issues 
of importance to the city’s education program. 
We learned a good deal about the very com- 
plex system of our New York City schools and 
helped to build up a background of informa- 
tion on the relations between the local schools 
and parents. 


AAUW Groups Urge Continued 
Education 


The Minnesota State Division, at its 
spring meeting, discussed the tendency to 
divert women college students to war 
jobs, and went on record as follows: 


Wuereas, The trained mind is needed in 
war as in peace, be it 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our faith in the 
basic values of a liberal arts education. 

Wuereas, The draining of men into the 
armed forces creates an additional need for 
trained women, which will be increasingly 
acute, and 

Wuereas, There still exists a reservoir of 
unused womanpower beyond the college age, 
be it 

Resolved, That we urge all girls of college age, 
capable of profiting from college training, to 
continue their education according to their 
individual capacities at least until such time 
as all available womanpower at the older age 
levels has been absorbed into the war effort. 


This resolution was sent to all colleges 
in the state and published in the news- 
papers. 

The Tuscaloosa, Alabama, Branch, has 
also spoken out in behalf of liberal educa- 
tion. A resolution adopted by the branch 
was sent to colleges in Alabama and to 
the local newspaper, urging that the 
present stress on technical education be 
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regarded as a temporary emergency 
measure, and that those interested in and 
responsible for higher education do all in 
their power to promote and improve a 
well-rounded liberal education program. 
The resolution stressed the importance of 
a general education now — 


to help the individual understand the present 
world conflict, to help him keep his poise and 
balance during the current crisis, to prepare 
him for intelligent participation in solving the 
problems of the post-war world, and to work 
toward the realization of our democratic 
ideals. 


Womanpower Programs 


The St. Louis Branch has done even 
more on the womanpower problem than 
establishment of the War Job Informa- 
tion Center. The chairman on Economic 
and Legal Status of Women reports that 
a general branch meeting program on 
womanpower was arranged, the speaker 
being Miss Margaret Hickey, chairman of 
the Women’s Advisory Committee of the 
national War Manpower Commission. 

Further, the status of women group 
carried through in 1942-43 a series of 
study programs on the status of women 
in terms of war work opportunities and 
conditions influencing women’s position 
in this changing world. The ten topics 
in the series were: the WAC; the work of 
the WAVES; legislation for women in 
Missouri; social security as it affects 
women; women in social research; bank- 
ing as a career for women; vocational 
counseling for women; chemistry as a 
field for women; contribution of the 
civilian woman volunteer; women in civil 
service. The study programs were planned 
as a series of dinner meetings followed by 
general mectings at which two talks were 
given. Twelve meetings were held during 
the season; the total hours of mecting 
were 36; total attendance 344. When the 
subject of the year’s programs was an- 
nounced, the consensus was that the 
group would not be interested. This 
opinion was soon changed, and the mect- 
ings attracted very favorable audiences 
and comment outside the immediate 
membership. 

In California the San Diego Branch, 
under the guidance of the chairman on 
economic and legal status of women, 


cooperated with other women’s organiza- 
tions in sponsoring on May 18, 1943, an 
outstanding city-wide conference on Po- 
tential Womanpower for War Industry. 
The purpose was to acquaint San Diego 
women with the demand for woman- 
power and with various problems in- 
volved, to assist college-trained women to 
find employment where their training 
would be useful to the war effort, to en- 
courage women to work, especially on 
short shifts daily, even if they are not 
in need of money, and to let various 
groups know how important it is that the 
supply of professional persons be kept up 
through encouraging college-caliber high 
school students to continue their profes- 
sional education. 

Some of the questions raised and 
answered by authoritative speakers at 
the San Diego conference were these: 

Should a mother of two or more young 
children under fourteen consider her chil- 
dren her first war duty? (All agreed that 
children are a woman’s first war duty and 
that without adequate care for them she 
should not consider factory work.) 

Should a woman under sixty in good 
health who volunteers for one or two days a 
week for Red Cross, USO, or other auxiliary 
war services consider her war work done? 
(The consensus was that all women under 
sixty are obligated to do part-time work, 
at least, in actual war production as well 
as auxiliary war services.) 

Should a college girl or those under eight- 
een give up graduation for war work? What 
kinds of college training are especially 
needed now? (The consensus was that 
college girls should graduate, but special- 
ize in some work to be later contributory 
to the war, giving such part-time, mean- 
while, as possible. Engineering, mathe- 
matics, physical sciences, and economics 
were cited as most valuable training to be 
taken by college women looking toward 
serving their country.) 

Are four, five, and six-hour shifts avail- 
able to women anywhere in San Diego? Are 
women being paid during the learning pe- 
riod now? (If workers honestly state the 
length of time they can work — vacations 
from teaching, etc.—so that valuable 
time is not lost in training them for expert 
long-time work, local aircraft factories 
can use short-term workers, and certain 
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types of workers are paid during training, 
it was stated.) 

Results of the conference were renewed 
interest in developing local womanpower 
for war industries, better understanding 
of the need for protecting girls under 
eighteen from exploitation even in war- 
time, and increased AAUW interest in 
cooperation in community action. 


Radio Series on Women in War 


To show how women are contributing 
to the war effort the Austin, Texas, 
Branch presented a series of twenty-six 
radio broadcasts on Women in War as 
part of its program for 1942-43. Various 
committees and study groups in the 
AAUW branch furnished data for scripts, 
and the director and staff of Radio 
House, the local radio station, wrote the 
scripts and carried on from there. In addi- 
tion to the skits written and produced at 
Radio House, the branch presented out- 
standing speakers who discussed timely 
and significant problems. It was the aim of 
the Radio Committee to present in the 
series programs as varied and as inclusive 
in scope as are the activities of AAUW. 
The Voice of AAUW was a weekly feature 
on Station KTBC at 2:15 p.m. on Thurs- 
days. 

These are some of the topics reported 
for the Women at War broadcasts: 
Lost Lullabies (the nursery school main- 
tained by PWA and AAUW), Sun in Their 
Hands (the work of the Fellowship Com- 
mittee), Women in War (work being done 
by American, French, and Russian wo- 
men), The Relation of Men and Women 
in the War Effort (an able discussion by 
Dr. Bernice Moore), The Women of Rus- 
sia (a report by John Barclay, from first- 
hand observation), Women of China 
(contributions of Chinese women today), 
Food: The Woman’s Weapon (the im- 
portance of nutritional food at home and 
in the army), Rationing and You (the 
necessity for rationing), How to Make 
America Strong (the crisis in the public 
schools), A Durable and Lasting Peace 
(an inquiry into the underlying principles 
of a lasting peace, by one who has made 
an extensive and analytical study of this 
problem, Mrs. Homer Price Rainey), 
What Industry Expects of Women (an 
analysis of the war work of women, show- 


ing that they have exceeded expectations 
and often outstripped competitors). 


AAUW War Job Information Centers 


Further news from the War Job Infor- 
mation Center of the St. Louis Branch, 
opened officially on February 8, 1943 
(see the Spring 1943 JouRNAL, page 193), 
brings details of organizational changes 
and of an open forum meeting on How 
the College-Trained Woman Can Serve 
War Industry. 

In June an executive committee of 
three branch members was appointed to 
function as administrative and _ policy- 
making body for the Center, working 
closely with the branch Board, the Ad- 
visory Committee, and the Center inter- 
viewers. Regular office hours at the club- 
house were arranged, with interviewers 
(branch members trained by the U. S. 
Employment Service) each serving for 
four hours every two weeks. The Center 
secures information on war job opportuni- 
ties for college women from the U. S. 
Employment Service, Civil Service, and 
Red Cross; and material on war training; 
refresher, and in-service training courses is 
on file. Information about the women’s 
corps in the armed forces is available 
for distribution. Registration cards from 
the USES are provided, as are forms for 
Civil Service registration. 

An Advisory Committee was also or- 
ganized in June, consisting of representa- 
tives of the U. S. Employment Service, 
Civil Service Commission, War Man- 
power Commission (chairman, Woman’s 
Policy Committee), Area Red Cross, 
YWCA Counseling Service, Social Plan- 
ning Council, local colleges, universities, 
and technical high schools. 

The open forum meeting on war jobs for 
college women, held on July 1, was opened 
by speakers from five war industries who 
told where college-trained women serve 
and could serve in their respective or- 
ganizations. Most of the jobs described 
required technical training or some back- 
ground in mathematics or the physical 
sciences, not always necessarily at the 
college level. The Curtiss-Wright repre- 
sentative mentioned the company’s col- 
lege scholarships for engineering cadets. 
Others gave information on_ in-service 
training, vocational high school courses, 
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and ESMWT courses at local colleges. 
Emerson Electric reported opportunities 
for home economists and dietitians in the 
cafeterias, for journalism and English 
majors in research writing, for social serv- 
ice trained women as interviewers. The 
Director of Employment, Midwest Area 
Red Cross, reviewed opportunities for 
women with college training in the social 
sciences, both in the domestic and foreign 
field. Administrative recreational and 
social work positions were described. Col- 
lege representatives gave information on 
war training courses. There was a most 
encouraging feeling that industry, ad- 
ministrators of training programs, and 
employment agencies could and would 
cooperate with a War Job Information 
Center for women with one or more years 
of college education. 

The St. Louis War Job Information 
Center for College Women is one of six 
AAUW centers of this kind now function- 
ing. The others are in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Minneapolis, and Dallas. 
Detailed reports on the operation of the 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia 
centers are available from AAUW Head- 
quarters. 


Consumers and the War 


The social studies group of the Reno, 
Nevada, Branch has cooperated with the 
Speakers Bureau of the OPA on hoarding, 
inflation, rationing, and price control. 
Their study program on wartime fabrics, 
synthetic rubber and plastics, selection 
and care of stockings, labeling and grad- 
ing of canned foods, and price control 
gave an illuminating background, and 
was widely attended. 

The Missoula, Montana, consumer 
group sponsored a public meeting on 
prices and price control, participated in 
radio programs on consumers now and 
after the war, was responsible for radio 
and newspaper publicity on the food 
demonstrations of the local Nutrition 
Committee, and during the first week of 
point rationing offered a consultation serv- 
ice in one of the large stores. In addition, 
this group sponsored a clothing clinic 
conducted by a home economics profes- 
sor (an AAUW member). There were six 
classes of two hours each with a total at- 
tendance of 100 women. Because of their 
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achievements as individuals, the Missoula 
members have furnished leadership in 
virtually all war home-front enterprises: 
for example, state and local nutrition 
committees, the local Defense Council, 
the price panel of the ration board. There 
is evidence that these AAUW leaders 
have helped to shape programs and 
policies to an unusual degree. 

The Toledo, Ohio, Branch held a 
Consumer Institute in April, receiving 
wide press and radio publicity. Emphasis 
was laid on repair of electrical appliances 
and furniture, and on “making the most of 
present food supplies.” 

In Hammond, Louisiana, the AAUW 
branch helped organize the Community 
Service Division of the War Price and 
Rationing Board. The new consumer 
education group in Roanoke, Virginia, 
played an active part in the Consumer 
Council of OCD, as well as the price 
panel. One project here was the recording 
and checking of consumer complaints on 
clothing for women and children in local 
stores. In Salina (Kansas), Gary (Indi- 
ana) and a score of other cities, AAUW 
members are serving on the War Price and 
Rationing Boards. 

The Norwalk, Connecticut, group, 
whose work in social welfare has received 
nation-wide attention both within and 
outside the Association, has this year 
undertaken a substantial consumer pro- 
gram. The social studies chairman reports: 


When in the summer of 1942 the Executive 
Board was surveying the work of the branch 
in connection with the wartime program out- 
lined by the national Association, we found 
that all fields of endeavor excepting one were 
being covered in the city. We also noted that 
75 per cent of the key chairmen were branch 
members. 

Since electricians, carpenters, and plumbers 
had gone into defense work, we decided to 
give a “Repair-it-yourself”’ course, open to 
everybody who wished to come. We requested 
the cooperation of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense and they allowed us to use their head- 
quarters both as a place of enrollment and as a 
classroom. The course was given in two parts; 
the first, comprising five sessions, covered the 
following: electrical repairs, carpentry, plumb- 
in 


The husbands of two of our members were 
the instructors. 





BAG OF RAILROAD BLOCKS. 40 of them, 13 stenciled to 
represent train cars — the others build the station 9 
different shapes. In durable bag. 


> Tests have proved that children learn faster with 
Holgate Toys. That’s because Holgate Toys are scien- 
tifically keyed to age groups, satisfy the play needs of 
all children. By size, shape and color they speed de- 
velopment, coordination . . . encourage imaginative 
play. Approved by pediatricians and child educators. 


HOLGATE TOYS 


Train as well as entertain 


i 


APRON OF BEADS for little girls. Teaches 
eye-hand coordination and color-and- 
shape design 


BINGO BED for hard-hitting youngsters 
who love learning how to hit the nail 
on the head. Develops coordination, 
strengthens arm muscles. 


scone ene, 


& zr Holgate Brothers Co. 
R Dept. J-10, Kane, Pa. 
Please send me your catalog and data 
on Holgate educational toys. 


Name 
BOOS C00 ceweeree eee wees 


ee 
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The second part of the course covered: 
furniture repairs; slipcovers; care of all house- 
hold appliances. 

The first two sessions were conducted by an 
interior decorator and the third by two men 
from the Connecticut Light and Power Com- 
pany. 


The Hays, Kansas, Branch was among 
those sponsoring open meetings — with 
representative community attendance — 
on inflation, in the spring of 1943. 

One of the most substantial and practi- 
cal programs was planned and presented 
by the Lima, Ohio, social studies group, 
which comprises the speakers bureau for 
the Consumer Interest Committee of the 
Lima Defense Council. Using the topies of 
the National Consumer-Retailer Coun- 
cil’s “Six-Point Consumer-Business Pro- 
gram in a Defense Economy,” eight 
branch members prepared and presented a 
series of six radio programs which gave 
eviderce of careful study and hard work. 
The scripts have been considered so stim- 
ulating that they will be included in the 
AAUW Consumer Kit for 1943-44. 

Through the services of a few individu- 
als, AAUW’s study program has often 
carried over into community-wide educa- 
tion. The consumer group chairman and 
another member of the Columbus, Ohio, 
Branch, for example, have given radio 
talks on Today’s Market Basket Prob- 
lems, and Shopping for Keeps, as well as a 
number of talks to various local clubs. 

Branch meetings in the consumer 
field have been varied and ingenious. In 
Frankfort, Kentucky, do’s and don’t’s 
for consumers were presented under the 
general title, Consumers against the 
Axis. 


CLARE 
TREE 
MAJOR 


MANAGER 
PRODUCER 
N. Y. THEATRE AND 
ROAD COMPANIES 
FOR 27 YEARS 


For Details Write 


Nuremberg Stove,’ 


Staff, Full Curriculum — dancing, pantomime, voice covtogenent, etc. 
Schedule. Radio — over local station. Students accepted for 


THIRTY-FIVE MINUTES FROM BROADWAY BY TRAIN. LESS TIME 
THAN BY SUBWAY FROM CROWDED, UPTOWN AREA. 
THE ONLY SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE THAT CAN 


GUARANTEE EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE OF NEW YORK 


20th Season. Plays for children with All-Professional Casts. Under Educational Charter. 

1943-44 Series: — “Cinderella,” “*The 

‘and ‘The Five Little 

MANY BRANCHES SPONSOR THESE DELIGHTFUL PERFORMANCES AS 
A MEDIUM FOR RAISING FELLOWSHIP FUNDS 


Obviously AAUW branches are main- 
taining their leadership, and making 
progress along the consumer front. But 
no community activity during the year 
outranks in importance the action of the 
branches in outlining to public officials 
the wartime needs of consumers and 
making known our demands for effective 
price control through easily-understood 
price ceilings set in terms of definite 
quality grades which are clearly stated on 
the label. Reports indicate that members 
in 106 branches wrote their Congressmen, 
their district OPA directors, Price Admin- 
istrator Prentiss Brown, and President 
Roosevelt on various aspects of price 
control policy, always with emphasis on 
the grade labeling requirement. 


Where’er They May Roam 


The Allentown, Pennsylvania, Branch 
has adopted a policy to keep AAUW mem- 
bers who enlist in the women’s service 
corps from losing their Association con- 
nection. Resignation from the branch by a 
member who joins the WAC, WAVES, or 
other services is accepted, since a part in 
branch activities is no longer possible, 
but the branch pays the national dues o! 
such members so that they will remain in 
the Association and have its advantages. 

“In this way,” the branch treasurer 
comments, “we hope to keep their interest 
alive and at the same time show them that 
they are not forgotten at home.” 


Memorial Gifts to Fellowships 

A letter reporting the loss suffered by 
the Akron, Ohio, Branch in the death of 
Helen Claire Bottrick, former president 
of the branch and state chairman of the 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


Beautiful, Fully Equipped professional theatre seating 600. Actively Professional 


Daily Acting 
pecial Classes. 


**The King of the Golden River,”’ “‘Little Men,”’ 
eppers. 


Dept. U, WESTCHESTER COUNTY CENTER THEATRE, White Plains, New York 
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Recent Graduates Committee, notes that 
the local Board of the YWCA made a 
contribution to the AAUW fellowship 
fund in Miss Bottrick’s name. 

The San José, California, Branch desig- 
nated a special gift to fellowships as a 
memorial to Lucille Barker, former branch 
treasurer and at the time of her death 
branch chairman on the status of women. 


Choice Items from Branch 
Art Reports 


Quoted from Branch Art Reports, 
1942-43: 


1. The state which sends the highest average 
of vivid and interesting branch reports — 
California 
2. The group which always sends the best docu- 
mentation — writing groups 
3. The prophetic big city report (to be pub- 
lished in the JournaL) — Philadelphia 
4. Report which most clearly reveals the 
pioneer spirit — Emmetsburg, lowa 
5. Unique city-wide South American project 
— Memphis 
6. Most amusing single program (description 
of a local meeting via selections from musical 
classics) — Borough of Queens, New York City 
7. Exhibition notes: 
largest audience (John Rood, 10,000) — 
Colorado Springs 
largest percentage of population attend- 
ing (Kollwitz, 50 per cent) — Albion, 
Idaho 
best newspaper publicity (Russian post- 
ers) — Newport News, Virginia 
best newspaper criticism (Nan Sheets in 
Daily Oklahoman) — Oklahoma City 
notable local annual — Michigan City, 
Indiana 
cleverest utilization of an_ exhibition 
within a community (Goya) — Hen- 
nessey, Oklahoma 
largest sales (silk screen prints, $63.50) — 
Carlsbad, New Mexico 
compliment from the University Museum 
on skilled packing — Independence, 
Missouri 
8. Writing notes 
largest cash sales — Denver 
serious and continuous study and writing 
of poetry — Evansville, Indiana 
9. Comic relief 
clichés of the year — 
“highlights” 
verbs 
most astonishing piece of creation. .. . 
“We created a publicity chairman—” 


~ 


“outstanding” ... 
and “contact” used as 


Other Good Items about the Arts 


From art reports of small branches: — the 
three exhibitions seen by 950 people at 
Smyth County, Virginia . . . the High 
Point, North Carolina, school exhibition 
. . - Le Sault Ste. Marie management of 
the Oklahoma Indian Artists, 2,000 at- 
tendance and two sales ... the Lake 
Charles, Louisiana, collection of a thou- 
sand books as the nucleus of a colored 
parish library . . . the El Reno, Okla- 
homa, community workshop .. . the 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas, music course for the 
community ... the Muskegon, Michi- 
gan, open writing group . . . the Albany, 
Oregon, Chinese exhibitions . . . the 
Pampa, Texas, plays for 3,400 children 
. . . the Watsonville, California, plan for 
every member to acquire a new skill. 


From larger branches: —the Raleigh, 
North Carolina, and Bowling Green, 
Ohio, courses in the dance . . . the Rock 
Hill, South Carolina, community work- 
shop . . . the Porterville, California, re- 
decorating of three chapels . . . the Ma- 
rietta, Ohio, exhibition program . . . the 
Houston, Texas, writing group for civic 
service . . . the Muscatine, Iowa, paint- 
ing of three triptychs for war needs . . . 
the Northfield, Minnesota, dance recital 
for war bonds (to be reported in the Jour- 
NAL) ... the conception of the total 
programs of Tuscaloosa, Alabama, and 
Santa Cruz, California. 


From branches of 100 and up: — the 
Kalamazoo and Cincinnati writing courses 
. . . the Aurora summer classes in poetry 
. . . the Champaign-Urbana course (“Art 
and Its Functions in Society”) with its 
purpose of fostering community art con- 
sciousness . . . the new Athens, Ohio, 
workshop . . . the Topeka Children’s 
Museum Gallery Hour... the varied 
general programs of the Austin, St. Joseph, 
Washington, D. C., Fresno, and San 
Diego branches. 


Yale University School of Nursing 
A Profession for the College Woman 
An intensive and basic experience in the various 
branches of nursing is offered during the twenty-eight 
months’ course which leads to the degree of 
MASTER OF NURSING 


A Bachelor's degree in arts, science or philosophy 
from a college of approved standing is required for 
admission. For catalogue address: 

The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven Connecticut 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


For the year ending May 31, 1943 








eC 
t BALANCE SHEET (LIABILITIES AND Funps, continued) 
1 Asezts Fellowships Accounts: 
1 General Fellowships 
f Yo Sette teense ee ees i aie DE nsediccncs $ 25,422 51 
: Advances............ 235.39 $ 115,125.65 Fellowship Stipends. 40,312.85 
2 oa sacle Pe Memorial and Special 
Suspense Account — JouRNAL paper 580 . 28 Funds — Principal: 
Suspense Account — Other...... , 2,912.55 
a Anonymous Biswus 22,694.45 
- General Fund...... % 79,881.78 SOE 20-20... pe etc 
: i iain Bi, Brackett........ 9,754.93 
: 9 1,806.86 81.688. 64 Founders. ....... 39,219 .82 
O° a eee 5 : , McDuffie........ 5,000 .00 
Fellowships Fund.. $806,152.34 oe Fetes ee 
ie es Deesine fe. — eaux sta eo 
Se” AIS ewevcesss 638.52 806,790.86 asa a ee ess ee 
— Sidgwick........ 28,500 .00 
‘ ———_—— oe oo a 
: Real Estate — original Million Dollar Fel 
ahi Sian 4 165,000 00 lowship Fund — 
ati, Mites nil Principal........ 610,530.54 
siiemadiines — orig- Due from Trustee. . 1,203.30 
: Premium and Dis- 
] Be énwne Guia 50,292 .24 
aceiiaiel count Account. . . 270.25 872,526.22 
1,222,390 . 22 ” eee 





CASH RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 


LIABILITIES AND FUNDS June 1, 1942 to May 81, 1948 
Capital Account. .. $215,292 24 Receipts 
Suspense — advance General Funds 
Re gcccdlei sass $ 1,218.00 General dues G $1.75.......... $ 119,995.75 
Suspense — Special. . . 373.62 1,591 . 62 JOURNAL subscriptions. ........ 4,811.15 
a JOURNAL advertising........... 758.12 
General Fund. ....... 32,786 73 Corporate dues... .. ee 4,125.00 
} General Fund Reserve Affiliated alumnae dues........ 380.00 
Accounts: Miscellaneous. ...... Sake 830.77 
Securities Reserve.. $ 5,256.47 Room rentals........... — 11,640.49 
Life Membership Fund 10,100.00 Publications Accounts............ 1,608 .08 
Building Reserve... 65,110.52 General Accounts 
Special International Life memberships............. 150 .00 
a eee 1,221.65 $1,688 .64 Headquarters Account......... 1,104.72 
ae Suspense items................ 4,985 . 66 
Publications Accounts: kes bane tndsevccue 792.21 
Educational — Re- Refunds on expenses........... 1,288.41 
volving and Special 2,872.31 Fellowship Funds 
International — Re- General fellowships @ 25¢...... 17,142.25 
volving and Special 963 .45 Stipend accounts.............. 8,719.51 
Social Studies — Re- Million Dollar Fellowship Fund 
volving......... 2,459 63 Pc iicetvenwnsen+ ss 34,733 . 92 
Arts — Revolving. . 1,221.34 South Pacific special. .......... $25 .00 
Economic and Legal Interest on securities........... 24,382 .07 
Status of Women War Relief Funds..............+ 3,120.79 
— Revolving.... 243.85 7,760 .58 —_ 
SEES Torau Receipts............ $ 240,893.90 
War Relief Fund: Bauance, May 31, 1942...... 94,536.41 
For use in the U.S. $ 2,295.00 ee 
For use abroad..... 8,449.19 10,744.19 $ 335,430.31 
ice — 
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ExpENDITURES (EXPENDITURES, continued) 
General Association Budget Fellowship Stipends 
Expenses of general officers and General Fellowship Fund: 

regional vice presidents... . . 5 132.95 Latin-American Fellowship. . . 1,500.00 
Committee on Membership and Special Funds: 

Maintaining Standards. 531. Sarah Berliner Fellowship 1,500 .00 
Committee on Education. . 456.6 Alpha Xi Delta Fellowship. .. . 1,200.00 
Committee on International Re- May Treat Morrison Fellow- 

MR A Sse Seeks oo, 484. 9: i cl 1,500 .00 

Sub-Committee on Refugee Aid 340.7 Achievement Award 2,500 .00 
War Relief Committee... . 2! Million Dollar Fellowship Fund: 
Committee on Economic and Crusade National Fellowships 

Legal Status of Women...... 424. 3,000 . 00 
Committee on Social Studies. . . 55. Kathryn McHale Fellow ship... 1,500 .00 
Committee on Legislative Pro- Marion Talbot Fellowship. . .. 1,500 .00 

gram ~ 5. Dorothy B. Atkinson Fellow- 

Committee on By- lows. : x4 et ship 750 .00 
Committee on Nominations. ... . 5.4 Vassie James Hill Fellowship. . 1,500 .00 
Dues to the International Federa- Margaret Snell Fellowship. . .. 1,500 .00 

tion of University Women. . . 9,078.7! Mary E. Woolley Fellowship. . 1,500 .00 
Other organizations. 385. Ohio State Fellowship 1,500 .00 
Educational and Administrative Aurelia Henry Reinhardt Fel- 

Program 56,399 .03 lowship sy 1,500 .00 
Publication of the JocrNaL 22,183. § —— 
Treasurer’s office 6,445. § TotaL FELLowsHIPs. . $ 28,425.48 

1,496 . 2% —__ 
Administrative Supplies: War Relief Funds........... 3 3,799.24 
Current..... toe 9,869 —_—___— 
Publications 2,240 Tota EXPENDITURES. . g 
Equipment 555 . 0: Batance, May 31, 1943. 3 
Publicity , , 500.00 ee 
Taxes and insurance...... 2,557 $ 335,430.31 
Entertainment F und. 212.45 
Contingencies. . oe 519.44 Mrs. A. Ross H1L1, Treasurer 
Convention. . sti .79 


218,094 . 67 
117,335 . 64 


Tota, GENERAL ActiviTIzs 327.63 To the Board of Directors: 
ae We have audited the books and records of the 
Headquarters Building... $ 16,139.58 American Association of University Women for the 
—_______—._ fiscal year ended May 31, 1943, the scope of our 
Tota, GENERAL " cE % 187,967.21 engagement covering primarily the accountability of 
—====== _iyour Treasurer to the Association. 
Publications Accounts $ 1,281 .29 We hereby certify that the cash receipts, as 
Miscellaneous Items shown by the records, were vouched for by counter- 
Dues refunded 408.00 foil acknowledgements and were accounted for by 
Refunds on general fund expenses 1,288 41 deposits in the authorized depositary banks, except 
Suspense items. . Sees Sa 7,460.64 for cash and cash items on hand at May 31, 1943, 
Transmittal - 344.71 which were verified by inspection and count. 
Refund on fellowship stipend... . 750.00 All cash disbursements were substantiated by 
South Pacific Special. 325.00 approved vouchers. 
Trustee accounts. .... : 36,044.69 Securities in the Trust Funds were accounted for 
——- ——— by comparison with an itemized acknowledgement 
Total Miscc!laneous......... $ 46,621.45 from the Washington Loan and Trust Company, 
+= Trustee, the details of which were presented in our 
Fellowships, Operations formal Report dated June 29, 1943. 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund Yours very truly, 
Campaign Expense $ 4, 
Fellowship Awards Committee. . l, 


529 39 (Signed) Bensamin REGARDIE 
446.09 June 30, 1943 Certified Public Accountant 





